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NOON-TIME LOSS 
INTERESTS COMPANIES 


Old Question Raised as to When 
Insurance Policy Becomes 
Effective 








STOCK OF MERCHANDISE BURNS 


Opinion of Home Insurance Company’s 
Counsel; Interpretation of Part 
of Contract 





The old question, “when does a loss 
begin?” has come up again. This time 
one of the companies, the Home, will! 
probably thresh the matter out in the 
courts. The assured is the Cole, Will- 
jams Company, which had a stock of 
general merchandise in a store building 
in Billings, Mont., situated in the sec- 
ond story of a two-story brick building. 
Sometime prior to the fire, which oc- 
curred June 28, 1919, at 11:20 a. m., the 
assured had effective $132,500 of fire in- 
surance on this stock. Additional in- 
surance in the amount of $17,500 was 
obtained effective from noon on June 
28, 1919. The Home Insurance Com- 
pany issued a policy in the amount of 
$5,000, the risk beginning 12 o’clock on 
that day. Up to that time it was es- 
timated that about 10 per cent damage 
had been done by smoke and water, to 
the stock of merchandise, but the fire 
did not actually attack the property 
until 2 o’clock p. m. that day. The total 
loss to the insured property was less than 
the original amount of $132,500. The 
question is whether the $17,500 additional 
insurance, effective from noon on that 
day contributes to any part of the total 
loss. 

Opinion of Counsel 

The matter was submitted to counsel 
who replied as follows: 

“In my opinion the question should be 
answered in the negative. The standard 
fire policy provides that the insurer ‘does 
insure Cole, Williams Company for the 
term of one year from the 28th day of 
June, 1919, at noon, to the 28th day of 
June 1920, at noon, against all direct loss 
or damage by fire, except as hereinafter 
provided, to an amount not to exceed 
$5,000, to the following described prop- 
erty, while located and contained herein, 
and not elsewhere, to wit: 

Bearing in mind that the nature of 
the contract is dependent on chance, and 
that the object of the contract is to in- 
demnify against the risk of fire, I think 
the plain meaning of the contract is to 
indemnify the insured for loss by fire oc- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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PRESIDENTS’ MEETING 
SETS NEW HIGH MARK 


Unusually Strong Papers Analyze 
Nation’s Problems and Suggest 
Solution is in Sight 








OPTIMISTIC NOTE PREVALENT 





Urge Conservation of Resources, Ade- 
quate R. R. Rates, Curb on Extray- 
agance and Budget System 





From every standpoint the thirteenth 
annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, which 
met at the Hotel Astor on Thursday 
and Friday of last week, was a success. 
The speakers ranked among the most 
distinguished men in the country, in- 
cluding Charles E. Hughes, Alton B. 
Parker, Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, 
General Guy Eastman Tripp, Huston 
Thompson, Howard Elliott, Frederick 
H. Ecker, Judge W. A. Day, Joseph G. 
Brown, Sir Henry Drayton, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, E. D. Duffield, Louis 
Breiling and Job Hedges. 

These distinguished men _ discussed 
the questions uppermost in the minds 
of Americans today and having to deal 
with the reconstruction of the country, 
the promotion of sound Americanism, 
the plight of the railroads and the street 
car lines, the fight against Sovietism, the 
inculcation of thrift ideas, the necessity 
of putting a curb on the orgy of extrav- 
agance, the great growth of life insurance 
and the prominent role it is playing in 
bringing America to an even keel. 

Throughout the illuminating discus- 
sions a spirit of optimism prevailed, and 
every one left the meetings feeling that 
problems will be solved; that the com- 
mon sense and conservatism of the na- 
tion will triumph in the end. 


The Resolutions 


The resolutions, which accurately re- 
flect the sentiment of the meeting, fol- 
low: 

He said in part: 

“Whereas, abnormal economic condi- 
tions, induced by disturbance of finance, 
industry, transportation and normal 
production due to the war, still exist; 
and 

“Whereas, such conditions are char- 
acterized by inflation, speculation and 
indulgence in public and individual ex- 
travagance; and 

“Whereas, normal conditions can be 
restored only through the conservation 
of resources, enhanced production and 
the rigid practice of economy: 

“Resolved, that life insurance men 
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throughout the nation should respond 
to the present imperative demand for 
high national service by giving, and by 
urging upon policyholders to _ give, 
effective support, directly or through 
appropriately constituted organizations, 
to the promotion of the following ob- 
jects: 

“I. The rehabilitation of the railroads 
and establishment by law of rates ade- 
quate to provide for the present and 
future demands of our growing com- 
merce and to stablize the credit and 
securities of the roads; 

II. The adoption of a national 
budget system and the general curtail- 
ment of government expenditures and 
consequent reduction in taxes; 

“III. The exertion of special and 
vigorous efforts to encourage the saving 
habit and generally to inculcate the 
principles of thrift. 


War Risk Insurance 


“Resolved, that the action of this As- 
sociation at its eleventh and twelfth an- 
nual conventions relative to the Govern- 
ment insurance of soldiers and sailors 
is re-affirmed, and that all present and 
former service men are urged to retain 
their insurance therein.” 

The attendance was large, and, as 
usual, there was a strong representation 
present from Canada. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is to be congratulated upon 
having presented at this particular time 
such a splendid program of arguments 
for conservatism of national resources, 
and for offering the public such a fine 
aggregation of sneakers. 


AGENTS’ PRESIDENT TALKS 


J. Stanley Edwards, Head of National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
Appeals For Publicity 


J. Stanley Edwards, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, talked to the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, at the last afternoon 
session. He made a plea for publicity 
propaganda to tell the story of the great 
achievements and aims of life insurance. 

“The Life Underwriters are interested 
in ‘every form of life insurance publicity, 
and I assure you that we are at your scr- 
vice in any way that you may command, 
to help if this particularly appeals to you 
as a suggestion of value. It seems to me 
that if some means could be devised 
whereby the American press would give 
proper space to the betterment—to the 
non-commercial side of life insurance as 
I would term it, as it occurs to me now 
that great good would be accomplished ; 
that if the favorable public opinion that 
has been created in this country by the 
efforts of the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau, a result which has been of benefit— 
a by-product perhaps but yet all com- 
panies have benefitted by the fact that 
everyone in America today around the 
supper tables tonight in millions of 
homes, government life insurance is being 
talked of. Why? Because some boy of 
that family is interested in that. 

“Coming on the train from Denver to 
Chicago I had this programme in my 
pocket which Mr, Wight kindly sent me, 
and I met on the train quite a prominent 
Western educator, the principal of the 
High School in Denver, and I showed 
him this programme; and I could tell 
from the surprise on his face and from 
the remarks that he made that it was ab- 
solutely a revelation to him. I think that 
we who are so close to the business: do 
not appreciate how that this great busi- 
ness and especially the distinctly non- 
commercial side of it appeals to the pub- 
lic interest; and that these topics are de- 
scribed, how they are interrelated to 





How Counsel Job Hedges 
Introduced Senator Pomerene 


Job Hedges, counsel for the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
a humorist of nation-wide reputation, 
introduced Senator Pomerene to the 
convention, and here’s how he did it: 

“Mr. Chairman, it would be a matter 
of effrontery for me to intrude on your 
very gracious and instructive introduc- 
tions, except for the fact of a personal 
intimacy with Senator Pomerene. When 
the committee decided to invite the 
Senator I asked the privilege of ex- 
tending the invitation, because it was 
the first time I had had a chance for 
a long while to talk to a Senator of 
the United States in language which we 
acquired in earlier years. 

“Tt was natural when the association 
selected me as counsel, with a_pro- 
nounced success in their judgment 
which is not for me to say, that they 
should want another product of the 
class of 1884 at Princeton, and it gives 
me great satisfaction to know that Sen- 
ator Pomerene is here. We did not oc- 
cupy exactly the same position in the 
class. I had to give more time to out- 
side matters than he did. That part of 


every phase of economic and _ political 
life, that fact is not appreciated by our 
people and it is a right that the people at 
large have to know more about it, and 
that I believe that some method could be 
devised by your powerful organization so 
that favorable publicity would be given 
to the American people so that they may 
have a share in this non-commercial side 
of our business.” 


the curriculum to which I bore alle- 
giance required various diversions. The 
result was that when the year closed 
on our school year there was a mathe- 
matical difference in our standing, and 
faculties do not always judge the hu- 
man mind accurately in figures. And, 
therefore, I am getting even with my- 
self by presenting Senator Pomerene to 
you, although when those final grades 
were given out I hated him. 


“It is a very great pleasure for me, 
not using formal expression, to intro- 
duce the Senator, for one or two rea- 
sons. It is rare in public life these 
days that a man can become prominent 
and remain normal. People’s minds are 
tested in public estimation by the ef- 
frontery or the idiosyncracies of genius. 
For a man, therefore, to work himserf 
to a high position, and I say work him- 
self with no invidious distinction, and 
remain human and be able to enjoy the 
vicissitudes of life and perform the high 
functions of Senator, is a real accom- 
plishment. Of course the Senator la- 
bors—maybe I should not say this, Mr. 
Chairman,” 

The Chairman: “Say anything you 
like, sir.” 

Mr. Hedges: “He labors under the 
disadvantage of being a Democrat. 
But leaving that out, while that is a 
very heavy burden to carry, I am com- 
pelled to admit in all truth that he has 
done it accurately, consistently, hon- 
estly and independently, and is one of 
the few members of his party, in my 
judgment, just sotto voce, who under- 
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stands the traditions of his party, and 
one of the few men in public life who 
has read the Constitution. 

“It is, therefore, with very sincere, 
wholesome, real friendship not created 
for the occasion, that I present to you 
Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, who will 
speak on the subject of “Strikes and 
Government,” and that is a topic tnat 
requires balance of judgment, with a 
spine acting at the same time. And 
there has been no moment in Senator 
Pomerene’s Senatorial history where 
his spine and brain were divorced, 
which is a very important thing.” 

Senator Pomerene, on behalf of the 
association, I want you to come up here 
and make a speech.” 

Senator Pomerene: “Mr.- President 
and gentlemen: I see you know Job 
as we used to know him at college. [I 
didn’t quite understand why I should be 
called to address a New York audience, 
when you have Job Hedges. He has 
had more experience in public speaking 
than I have. He began to make his 
speeches the very moment after he was 
born. The only difference between the 
speeches that he made then and the 
speeches he makes now is this—in his 
earlier life he spoke before dinner; in 
his after life he began to speak after 
dinner.” 





A. Foster-Fell, Los Ange- 

How to les, of the Pacific Mutual 
Secure NewLife, says in “The Pacific 

Business Mutual News,” that in his 

experience of eight years he 
has found one of the most fertile sources 
of new business is in old policyholders. 
Make it a point to call upon the men you 
have written at intervals during the year. 
They all have friends and the agent can 
usually get much valuable information 
regarding prospects thus obtained before 
making a canvass. 

The best time to secure names is right 
after you write a man. If you have sold 
him in an intelligent manner and he is 
made to realize the value of good protec- 
tion he will want his close friends to 
have the same. Quite a volume of in- 
surance can usually be written on the set- 
tlement of a claim, and this method is 
used considerably by all live commercial 
accident and health men. 

Additional insurance on a man is more 
easily obtained after he has had a claim, 
because he has been made to realize the 
importance of carrying protection—espe- 
cially if the claim has been of any dura- 
tion. This, of course, applies only where 
the risk is not an impaired one. 

The following are people from whom 
new business can be secured: 

A newly married man. 

The man who has just been promoted 
to a higher position. 

The father of a new baby. 

Relatives or acquaintances of a man 
who has been disabled. 

The man whose business would suffer 
if he were disabled. 

The salaried man. (For the reason 
that his income would stop if he were 
disabled). 

The man who has mortgaged property 
is a good prospect for new business, be- 
cause he needs protection. 

New arrivals in the city. 

When you get into a rut try a cold can- 
vass for a week or two—it is surprising 
the amount of new business that can be 
written in that way. Get as many inter- 
views a day as possible. After all, the best 
grey matter and keep everlastingly at it 
by calling on as many people each day 
as possible. Be thoroughly familiar with 
the forms your companv writes and have 
a working knowledge of what other com- 
panies offer. Work intelligently and you 
are bound to get your share. Give every 
man you sell to a square deal. Your 
reputation precedes you. Make service 
your watchword at all times. 
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Life Insurance As An 








Underwriter of Americanism 


By Edward D. Duffield, Vice-President and Associate General Counsel, The Prudential 


We are living in an age of superla- 
tives. In the discussion of the great 
questions of the day those who secure 
a hearing are apt by piling adjective 
upon adjective to obtain support to a 
proposition which appeals to the imagi- 
nation but is only half understood by 
either auditor or speaker. Vague 
theories are accepted because they are 
advocated in well rounded phrases with- 
out consideration as to what they in- 
volve. * 

It is difficult to talk of world unrest 
and say anything novel. These words 
are on every lip and seemingly every 
one has a plan for its cure. That re- 
construction is synonymous with 
change is lightly assumed, and the only 
debate is as to the method. Every 
theory, old and new, of government, of 
finance or of political economy is ad- 
vanced as a panacea for present ills, and 
out of the babel of tongues the only 
unison that can be heard is the word 
“change.” Change immediate, change 
radical, change conservative, but in all 
events—change. Theories long discard- 
ed are revamped and vigorously urged 
as new discoveries. Theories untried 
and obviously unsound are advanced as 
universal cure-alls. Views formerly 
considered a subject of ridicule are now 
acclaimed as inspiration, and respect- 
ful, if momentary, consideration is given 
to them. Their advocates are heralded 
as leaders of thought and they obtain a 
temporary following. Those who dur- 
ing the war were silenced, who then 
dared not advance a suggestion against 
the American government and its ideals, 
in fear not so much of the majesty of 
the law as the vengeance of the people, 
have now cast moderation to the winds 
and openly advocate the overthrow of 


our Government, the abolition of all 
property rights, the destruction of 
family ties and the annhilation of mo- 


dern civilization. 

That this campaign is directed not 
only against the present form of gov- 
ernment but is against everything that 
makes for stability gives to life insur- 
ance a peculiar interest therein for 
while these agitators threaten the se- 
curity of every individual and every 
form of human endeavor, their most 
menacing threat is against a business 
based upon the assumption of the 
continuance of certain conditions exist- 
ing during long periods of time. Should 
the least of these radical ideas be put 
into operation every actuarial calcula- 
tion would become fallacious, every 
premium rate would be unsound, and 
the fulfillment of policy contracts would 
become an impossibility. The startling 
fact is that these wild theories are be- 
ing promulgated, unhampered and un- 
challenged. If the vociferousness of 
their advocates is to be taken as an in- 
dication of the extent of their accept- 
ance, our condition is indeed perilous, 
for if one but listened one would al- 
most doubt whether there were any left 
who concurred in the statement made 
by Patrick Henry that “I have but one 
lamp by which my feet are guided, and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know 
no way of judging of the future but by 
the past.” 

America Has Not Gone Crazy 

To measure the extent of this move- 
ment by its vociferousness is, however, 
a fallacy. America has not gone crazy. 
here are still those who recognize that 
while change is a natural process, de- 
velopment must be along sane and tried 
lines; that it is not essential to progress 


that we should cast aside tested princi- 
ples and substitute therefor untried 
theories; that reconstruction does not 
necessarily predicate destruction, and 
that restoration may well be our most 
pressing need. The unfortunate feature 
is that with a world fed upon excitement 
it is difficult to secure a hearing for a 
plain statement of plain facts. An old 
story does not readily secure an audi- 
ence or support, and yet it is an old 
simple story that must be told, and old 
doctrines that must be adhered to if 
the problem is to be solved. Between 
these two classes there is a great silent 
class who are seemingly indifferent to 
the tremendous issues involved. This 
class may be swayed one way or the 
other without knowing or caring as to 
why they act. 

The outcome would not be in doubt 
if those who held sound principles were 
as active in their defence as those who 
are opposed thereto are active in attack- 
ing them. Are we not relying too long 
upon the inertia of the average Ameri- 
can? .Will a passive resistance to the 
doctrines enthusiastically urged by the 
Socialists and Bolshevists protect us for 
all time? Or has not the time come for 
those who love America, who believe 
that her form of government is the 
best method so far devised by human 
ingenuity to secure the greatest meas- 
ure of happiness and prosperity, to do 
something more to demonstrate their 


patriotism than to rise during the sing- 
ing of the national anthem or mildiy ap- 
plaud patriotic sentiments. Have we 
not trifled with disloyalty long enough? 
In other words, if America and Ameri- 
can ideals of government are to con- 
tinue must not those who believe in 
them assert themselves more strenu- 
ously than they have done heretofore? 

That this necessity is widely realized 
is evidenced by the increasing demand 
for the dissemination of Americanism. 
The meaning attached to the word 
“Americanism” is not very definite nor 
very concrete. To a large extent it is 
merely a phrase. But behind this de- 
mand there is pulsing in the hearts of 
true Americans the idea that America 
shall not be imperilled by the advocacy 
of foreign doctrines, but shall continue 
to give to the hopes and aspirations of 
mankind the inspiration that she has 
done in the past. That somehow in her 
perpetuation lies the solution of the 
world’s troubles, and that if her con- 
tinuance can be secured she will stand 
as a model, and give not only to her 
own but others those blessings of lib- 
erty and security that she has given in 
the past. 

The solution § of 
accomplishing Americanization is to 
turn passive Americans into militant 
Americans who, burning with a devo- 
tion to her ideals, shall resent an attack 
upon her Government as they would a 


the problem of 
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defamation of their own mother. We 
minimize the problem if we think that 
the only need of Americanization is 
instilling into our people of foreign birth 
the principles and ideals of America. 
Of course these people constitute a 
phase of the problem. Of course they 
must be made to realize that we will 
permit no divided allegiance. Of course 
they should be brought to an under- 
standing of what America means and 
on what principles its Government is 
based. Of course they must speak our 
language and respect our laws if they 
are to become a part of us. 

We are a nation of over 110,000,000 
people, among whom are probably not 
more than 10,000,000 who do not speak 


the American language or who have 
segregated themselves into communi- 


ties where those of a similar nationality 
are gathered. A far more dangerous 
and insidious class are those who would 
be called Americans but who preach an 
un-American doctrine; who are educat- 
ed, but who use their education solely 
for purposes of destruction; who, born 
upon our soil, hold foreign beliefs. 
They are the potential leaders of dis- 
cord. They constitute the threat 
against our security. Against them must 
our war be waged. If it is to be waged 
successfully, those who hold to Ameri- 
can tenets, who subscribe to American 
beliefs, must become aggressive. There 
must be no more passive treason in this 
country; no more listening without dis- 
sent to the expressions of disloyalty; 
no more silent acquiescence in treason- 
able utterances. If Americans with all 
that word implies can be made militant, 
America is secure. And so I repeat, 
that the solution of the problem of 
Americanization lies in the making of 
militant Americans out of passive 
Americans. To accomplish this result 
the gospel of Americanism must be 
preached with vigor. 
Declaration of Independence. 

Before we preach the gospel of Amer- 
icanism, however, we should ourselves 
understand what it is. If we are to in- 
duce others to subscribe to a principle, 
we must have a definite understanding 
of what that principle is. What then is 
Americanism and of what does it con- 
sist? What is it that has made America 
unique among the peoples of the world? 
Probably the best method of approach- 
ing this question is to turn to the 
thoughts of those who founded America 
and discover from them if we can the 
principles they sought to instill into the 
nation at its inception, and those which 
have been characteristic of its life. If 
we turn to that document from which 
the dust is brushed every Fourth of 
July and which for the remainder of the 
year is too often forgotten, we will find 
there the principles that impelled our 
fathers to issue their Declaration of In- 
dependence. They declared certain 
truths to be “self-evident’—“that all 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among them are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That, to secure these rights,. govern- 
ments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

It was because the government of 
Great Britain had denied the exercise 
of those rights to Americans that Amer- 
ica instituted a new Government to se- 
cure them, “laying its foundations on 
such principles.” The signers of the 
Declaration did not pretend to have dis- 
covered these principles—they merely 
recognized their existence and insisted 
upon their application. These principles 
are based upon the conception that the 
right of life, of liberty and of the pur- 
suit of happiness is possessed equally 
by all; that they are given to man by his 
Creator, and are not conferred upon 
him by a government or a king; that 
governments are formed for the pur- 
pose of protecting each individual in hig 
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enjoyment of these rights. A moment’s 
thought will show that in order to pro- 
tect each individual in the enjoyment of 
such rights their existence must be rec- 
ognized by every other individual witn 
whom he comes in contact, and govern- 
ments are created in order that there 
may be compulsion sufficient to require 
such recognition when it is not accorded 
voluntarily. Or, to phrase it differently, 
governments are created to prevent the 
invasion of individual rights by other 
individuals or bodies of individuals. 
Under our conception of government, 
therefore, no individual or no body of 
individuals claiming to exercise liberty 
has the right to curtail the liberty of 
another. _ 
The pursuit of happiness by any indi- 
vidual or body of individuals cannot be 
so exercised as to deprive some other 
individual of his equal right to pursue 
his happiness in such a way as he may 
lawfully- desire. The strength of the 
Government which the fathers created 
was based upon the proposition that the 
humblest citizen might invoke this 
power to protect him in the enjoyment 
of all the rights which God had given 
him against the attempt of even a ma- 
jority of his fellow citizens to deprive 
him thereof. This is the essence of 
Americanism. A government requiring 
the recognition by all of the rights of 
one. A government protecting the weak 
against the strong. A government ex- 
alting right over power. By an adher- 
ence to these principles America stands 
before the world as a nation in which 
equal opportunity is given to all—in 
which each may work out in his own 
wav his own destiny, his ambition fos- 
tered by the knowledge that having 
earned his bread by the sweat of his 
brow he shall enjoy unhampered the 
fruits of his labor. A nation whose 
government does not give success to 
any man, but safeguards every man in 
the success he has won for himself. A 
nation whose government is for the pro- 
tection of the rights of all and not for 
the conferring of favors upon the few. 


In order that these results might be 
accomplished a Government was created 
and a Constitution was ordained for the 
declared purpose of establishing justice, 
promoting the general welfare and se- 
curing the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity. In formulat- 
ing this Constitution its framers were 
not unmindful of the weaknesses inher- 
ent in all democratic forms of govern- 
ment. They were aware of the dan- 
gers of disintegration, for they had be- 
fore them the pages of history filled 
with accounts of similar attempts, al- 
ways succeeded by failure. They were 
aware of what had happened to the 
democracies established by the Greeks 
and Romans. In order that liberty 
might be perpetuated they sought to 
avoid those dangers which had been the 
cause of the downfall of every democ- 
racy theretofore instituted. They cre- 
ated a Government which was to be 
purely representative in character, and 
they provided with care for certain 
checks and balances which would sta- 
bilize and make permanent such Govy- 
ernment. The people were to legislate 


solely through chosen representatives 
with defined and limited powers. The 
powers of the Government were defin- 
itely divided into legislative, executive 
and judicial, and no encroachment was 
to be permitted by one branch of the 
Government upon the powers given to 
either of the others. An electoral col- 
lege was provided charged with the duty 
of selecting the chief executive, it being 
believed that as a result thereof the elec- 
tors in common conference would best 
be able to select him who could most 
wisely administer the executive branch 
of the Government. Senators were to 
be elected by legislatures and not by 
the direct vote of the people in order 
that the upper branch of Congress 
might be free from the temptation of 
subordinating the public good to tem- 
porary popular acclaim, and might act 
as a restraint upon the popular branch 
of Congress in case of hasty and ill- 
considered action by it. 

_ The Purpose of Our Government. 


Their purpose was to provide a Gov- 
ernment which would be responsive to 
popular control and yet would not slav- 
ishly follow every passing demand cre- 
ated by prejudice or passion; to pre- 
vent the people from hastily taking ac- 
tion which in calmer mood they would 
recognize as detrimental; to substitute 
so far as it could be done the rule of 
the statesman for that of the dema- 
gogue, and to guard in every way 
against the very pressing danger arising 
from the indifference and neglect of the 
individual to the proper discharge of 
those duties and responsibilities which 
under any form of democratic govern- 
ment he must assume. History had im- 
pressed these dangers upon them as 
real, certain to prove destructive to 
popular government, and they therefore 
sought to minimize them. Whether their 
efforts were wise or not is now a matter 
of no importance, for since the Consti- 
tution was enacted we have steadily re- 
moved from it, either directly or by 
amendment or indirectly by public ac- 
tion, all of the safeguards which the 
fathers sought to erect. Today the legis- 
lative power constantly seeks to en- 
croach upon that of the executive and 
judicial. The executive chafes over any 
constitutional restraint which prevents 
the taking over of the power of the 
legislative and the judicial. Strong pres- 
sure is being brought to bear upon the 
judiciary to encroach upon the power 
which was exclusively confined to the 
legislative. The electoral college, while 
still existing, has no semblance to the 
conception of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. The direct election by the 
people of a president would be a change 
in manner but not in kind. Senators of 
the United States are now elected di- 
rectly by the people and not by their 
representatives. 

The initiative, referendum and recall 
are already in operation in many States 
and their adoption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is strenuously urged. They 
negative the whole idea of representa- 
tive government, and when in operation 
create practically a pure democracy. ... 
If the primary object of constitutional 
government—the protection of individ- 
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ual rights—is to be effectuated, it would 
seem obvious that courts created to pro- 
tect those rights should do so, even 
when they are invaded by an attempt 
on the part of the legislative body to 
transcend the limitations which the peo- 
ple have placed upon their power. Life 
insurance has a vital interest in this sit- 
uation for anything which is destructive 
of permanency in government is a men- 
ace to a business that is not for a day 
but for decades. 


The “Blessings” of Liberty. 


I am not seeking, however, to discuss 
the wisdom or unwisdom of these 
changes in our form of government. I 
am merely seeking to picture the present 
condition of constitutional government in 
America in order that we may clearly un- 
derstand the situation which confronts 
us, and what we must do if we are to 
secure the “blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” The Consti- 
tution did not create rights. It was mere- 
ly a method by which those who ordained 
it sought to protect rights which existed. 
The method of administering government 
may change, but the object for which 
governments are created remains. It is 
the same today as it was in 1776 and it 
will be the same as long as the world ex- 
ists and is inhabited by people who must 
live in some sort of inter-relationship. 
We may be compelled to adopt a differ- 
ent method or to work under changed 
conditions, but our purpose should be to 
make secure that same form of liberty 
which the framers of our Constitution 
had in view when they instituted our 
government as a nation among the peo- 
ple of the world. The dangers that con- 
front us in endeavoring to secure libertv 
are the same dangers that confronted 
them. The only difference is that we by 
removal of the checks and balances by 
which they sought to safeguard our na- 
tion from dangers which they foresaw 
have caused those dangers to become 
more threatening. Their purpose was to 
lessen the evils arising from individual 
responsibility by lessening it. We have 
steadily increased that responsihility and 
also the dangers resulting therefrom. As 
the representative quality in government 
lessens, responsibility in the individual 
increases Under the Constitution as 
originally promulgated the individual was 
an integral part of the government. Un- 
der the Constitution as we have re-writ- 
ten it the individual is still an integral 
part of the sovernment, but his nower for 
good or evil has immeasurably increased. 

Americanization. - therefore, requires 
todav in a larger decree than ever before 
the instillation in individuals of a realiza- 
tion of the fact that under present con- 
ditions they are a vital part of the cov- 
ernment itself. This entails an individual 
responsibility that cannot he evaded or 
transferred. Sineularly enough our real 
purpose in enacting most of the legisla- 
tion of recent vears has heen an attemnt 
to evade this individual responsihility. We 
have all been looking for something that 
would give 1s good government by lesis- 
lative fiat. We have been seeking to find 
a government that would he self-opera- 
tive. We have turned to the direct prim- 
arv. to the initiative and recall and to 
every other alleged panacea enacted un- 


der the plea of giving more power to the 
people, with the real belief that its mere 
enactment would give the good govern- 
ment which we seek, and without a reali- 
zation that no legislation divorced from 
individual, effort can produce beneficial 
results. Most men desire the best in gov- 
ernment. Few men have striven toward 
the accomplishment of that ideal. Most 
men chafe at being denied power. Few 
men realize the responsibility of power 
when it is given. If the dangers antici- 
pated by the fathers are to be avoided, 
there must be a regeneration of Ameri- 
cans. It must consist in a clear recog- 
nition of the fact that the first duty of 
each individual citizen is not to himself, 
nor to any organization of which he may 
be a member, nor to any class in which 
his lot may fall, but to the commonwealth 
itself. As this government was framed 
for the purpose of protecting the rights 
of its individual citizens by preventing 
the invasion of those rights by others, so 
we as individual citizens must recognize 
today that the claims of the whole are 
always greater than the claim of any part. 
A realization of this doctrine would go 
far to cure most of the present day ills. 
The Conflict Between Labor and Capital 

The seemingly irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween capital and labor would he near to 
permanent adjustment if both classes 
could be brought to a realization that their 
first duty is not to themselves, but to 
their country. You cannot imagine a 
strike paralyzing the industries of the 
country and bringing thousands to suffer- 
ing and want, if those responsible there- 
for gave careful consideration to their 
primary duty of promoting their coun- 
try’s welfare. You cannot imagine a Iock- 
out with its trail of lasting bitterness and 
injury, if those who caused it had in 
view the general welfare. Slums would 
be wiped out over night if we were to 
realize the duty we owe to our fellow- 
men, and while poverty and riches would 
still exist, nevertheless. if each would re- 
alize their common dutv, class antago- 
nism would speedily be dissipated. If we 
will pay the premium of individual effort 
for the common good, the resultant 
American spirit created thereby will he 
ample to meet in full every claim that 
mav be made upon it. 

The doctrine of Americanism in its 
final analysis may be epitomized as coun- 
try before self. 

Role of Life Insurance. 

What role shall life insurance play in 
this campaign? If it measures un to its 
opportunities, it will underwrite its suc- 
cess. On it rests a peculiar obligation by 
reason of the character of the business. 
Tt has a peculiar opportunity for success 
hv reason of the facilities at its command. 
The character of the business impels ac- 
tion by it not only because its future de- 
pends so largely upon the maintenance 
of sound government doctrines. not 
only because its present security is de- 
pendent unon overthrowing the effort of 
the agitators to tear down, but because 
the underlying principles of life insur- 
ance and the underlving principles of 
Americanism are identical. The underly- 
ing theory of Americanism. as T have 
tried to indicate, is the unselfish recogni- 
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By Frederick H. Ecker, Vice-President Metropolitan Life 


This article consists of extracts from Mr. Ecker’s address 


The heavy income tax constitutes a 
direct factor affecting the supply of 
mortgage money. Countless individuals 
and estates have discontinued making 
such investments and to a very large ex- 
tent have been calling in outstanding real 
estate loans. No complaint was made of 
taxes when the war was on, but on “get- 
ting back to peace conditions” our best 
citizens will adopt lawful methods of sav- 
ing taxes. The payment to the tax gath- 
erer of from 40 per cent to 60 per cent of 
income from interest is a strong incentive 
to change investments to those not 
charged with the tax. Consequently, many 
loans have been called, and as rents have 
been increased and real values enhanced, 
it has been easy to enforce such de- 
mands. 

In the purchase of war loan bonds of 
the United States and Canada, life insur- 
ance companies collectively supplied up- 
wards of $600,000,000 within the short pe- 
riod of less than two years. This was a 
greater sum by one-third of such amount 
than the cash resources available in the 
twenty-three months, and, for the first 
time in history, life insurance companies 
as a body had the novel experience of be- 
coming borrowers to the extent of at 
least $200,000,000. 

* * * 
$10,430,450 in City Loans 

A study of the life insurance companies’ 
investments in the country at large shows 
there has been a notable increase in the 
past two or three years in the total 
amounts loaned and in the rate of inter- 
est received in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic and Central Northern groups. 
This may reflect the expansion connected 
with war industries. The outstanding fact 
which attracts is that in spite of the in- 
crease in government bonds between 1916 
and 1918, and in spite of an increase of 
over $100,000,000 in farm loans during 
that period, life companies have increased 
their mortgage loans on real estate, other 
than farms, over $52,000,000. 

For the first nine months of 1919 the 
companies invested $10,430,450 in city 
loans. 

For the purpose of illustrating in a 
practical way the character of invest- 
ments of life insurance companies that 
will contribute to relieving the housing 
needs, I review some of the larger trans- 
actions of one company (the Metropoli- 
tan) : 

In one important manufacturing city in 
the Ohio valley, loans have been made 
amounting to $3,510,285, at 6 per cent., se- 
cured by mortgage on 1,510 separate prop- 
erties improved in most cases with single 
family houses, selling at from $2,500 to 
$5,000 and at an average selling price of 
$3,000 to $3,500. The mortgages are all 
im instalment form, with some slight 
variation in amounts but to be fully re- 
paid, principal and interest, within a 15- 
year period. The loans were contracted 
for by two important manufacturing 
concerns who had in the first instance 
purchased the land and carefully 


planned the development to make pro- 
vision for their employees to pur- 
chase homes on_ reasonable terms, 
these concerns taking in most instances 
second mortgages but in all cases guaran- 
teeing the payment of the insurance com- 
pany’s mortgages. The purchasers make 
their payments monthly to the employers, 
who remit in a lump sum the interest and 
instalment payments semi-annually. This 
saves expense and gives an economic ad- 
vantage incident to wholesale transac- 
tions. A few of the loans have already 
been fully repaid and the instalment pay- 
ments received now amount to more than 
$150,000. The experience proves the op- 
eration to be an established success from 
the standpoint of the lender, employer 
and employee. 


An Operation in a Southern City. 


A similar operation is under way for 
loaning about $300,000 on 155 houses in 
a Southern city. The terms being dis- 
cussed are 15 years at 6 per cent, with in- 
stalment payments of 3 per cent semi-an- 
nually, which would pay all but 10 per 
cent of the loan in the term. This city is 
growing very rapidly, and in many re- 
spects is unique. Its projectors are plan- 
ning its development with broad vision, 
having in mind a model industrial com- 
munity. Sites have been set apart for 
manufacturing, dwelling and civic cen- 
ters, with community provision made for 
the welfare and well-being of its resi- 
dents. Having a present population of 
10,000 people, rapidly increasing in num- 
ber, it is a peculiar city, in having sought 
the co-operation and expert advice on 
matters relating to welfare health and 
sanitation of a life insurance company. 
As a basis for such service, all the work- 
ing people of the town have been insured 
under the group plan without physical 
examination, reaping the benefits of the 
nursing and educational service. Under 
the guidance of such advice, improve- 
ments have been made in drainage, grad- 
ing, sewerage, etc., even extending to the 
removal of dwellings found to be insani- 
tary and a menace to health. Along with 
these activities the insurance company is 
rendering practical assistance in financ- 
ing additional housing, the zeal of the 
promoters of the city furinshing the 
financial backing and guarantees to 
make the project an acceptable and safe 
investment for insurance funds. 

Within the past three years between 400 
and 500 mortgages have been purchased 
from banks in a northern city for $1,750,- 
000. These loans are all on small dwell- 
ings on which 6 per cent interest is paid 
by the borrower, the banks which sold the 
mortgages assuming the collection of in- 
terest and instalments of principal and 
agreeing to take back any loans proving 
to be for any reason unsatisfactory. The 
experience with these loans has been 
very favorable; some already repaid and 
most of them reduced—no interest in de- 
fault and no foreclosures. Negotiations 
are now pending involving two millions 
of dollars additional on similar loans. 

Loaning on Two-Story Dwellings. 


Quite recently, an arrangement was 
made with one of the responsible firms 
experienced and successful in developing 
suburban tracts to loan in an Eastern 
city on 100 semi-detached two-story 
dwellings. The properties are readily sold 
at $7,500, and the loans are for $3,700 each 
made for a 15-year term with instalment 
payments of 2 per cent per annum. 

This same company has loans on 497 
apartment dwellings of varying grades, 
estimated to accommodate 16,980 families, 
housing today upwards of 100,000 people. 


This enumeration shows in part the 
housing assistance that has been rendered 
by one life insurance company only. It 
illustrates, however, the way in which life 
insurance funds are called upon to serve 
housing needs under both normal condi- 
tions and in times of stress. It suggests, 
I hope, the magnitude of the service such 
companies have been able to render along 
a line of great importance to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The scarcity of accommodations and 
the very great rise in rentals seem to 
have stimulated the demand for single 
family dwellings, and more people than 
ever before are now seeking the opportu- 
nity of owning homes. The apparent mis- 
fortune of not being able to rent suitable 
accommodations may convert us into a 
nation of home-owners instead of home- 
renters. And it may well be that such a 
fundamental and extensive change will go 
far toward meeting and solving the social 
unrest of the present day and age. Noth- 
ing makes for law and order like having 
a stake in the things protected by settled 
political conditions, 


Safety of Principal First Consideration. 


The safety of principal is the first con- 
sideration in investing policyholders’ 
funds. Properties not in the preferred 
class, such as those by design limited to a 
special use or occupancy, should be avoid- 
ed as mortgage security. Corner proper- 
ties and those favorably situated with re- 
spect to light and air give least trouble, 
and where loans are made on business 
properties it is always safest to select the 
important centers and locations along the 
main arteries of travel. In New York— 
we are wont to say “on the backbone of 
the Island”—the application of the prin- 
ciples of amortization to mortgage loans 
is growing in favor. The old way was to 
make loans for short terms and reinspect 
and reappraise as mortgages mature. The 
practice of providing for annual or semi- 
annual instalments admits of longer terms 
and has been found more satisfactory. 
Such provisions would not be necessary 
where loans are made for but 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the value of the security, 
but no loan can safely be made and for- 
gotten merely because the interest and 
other conditions of the mortgage instru- 
ment are complied with. Quite unexpect- 
ed depreciation sometimes takes place, 
and business centers. shift, making 
marked changes in property values. Re- 
lying upon reappraisal as loans fall due 
or are renewed, or allowing loans to stand 
past due, subject to re-examination at 
convenient times, is a practice depending 
too much upon the human equation. It 
is far safer in the long run to make au- 
tomatic provision against depreciation or 
changes in values by annual reductions in 
the loans. This amortization plan or in- 
stalment payment method, it is found, 
works to the great satisfaction of the 
borrowers as well as loaners. 

There is ofttimes a community value 
incident to the loaning of life insurance 
funds little thought of by the uninformed. 
It arises out of the care exercised by in- 
surance companies in making what are 
known as building loans. Times have 
changed since one of ordinary gumption 
could engage in the building business. 
Modern construction demands the ser- 
vices of experts—for engineering calcula- 
tions of loads and stresses, for heating, 
sanitation, lighting and ventilation as well 
as design. The loaning company must 
likewise employ its experts. Plans and 
specifications must be critically passed 
upon for conformity to standard struc- 
tural requirements, for safety of build- 
ings, for health and life of occupants 


and, of course, for arrangement of plan 


and character of design. The insurance 
company’s expert then sees to it that the 
work is done in accordance with the ap- 
proved plans and specifications. It is not 
uncommon also for investors to take in 
preference properties improved under 
these rigid requirements of a loaning in- 
stitution. Incident to the practice flows a 
direct benefit to the community in matters 
of health, sanitation, esthetic development 
and enhanced property values. 

In considering the problem of housing 
the American people, it is evident tha: the 
interests of life insurance as a business 
and as an institution for service are deep- 
ly concerned, and through investment of 
funds, the business becomes a powerful 
factor in supporting legitimate enterprise 
calculated to supply relief. A short time 
since, in the course of an investigation of 
the shortage in housing facilities in New 
York City, it was by some alleged that the 
discontinuance of loaning on real estate 
by life insurance companies was respon- 
sible for conditions found to exist. The 
fact that the companies had during the 
war period no money to loan because they 
were investing in war bonds—and if they 
had had the means there was lacking the 
opportunity to loan on new improvements, 
as none were being made—was over- 
looked. Impatience was displayed because 
the companies would not promise large 
sums immediately in the support of build- 
ing operations, the companies taking the 
position that they felt obliged first to re- 
pay their obligations contracted to buy 
war bonds. While the funds then prom- 
ised proved to be more than adequate so 
far as subsequent demands on acceptable 
security were concerned, that phase of the 
matter was really an incident and not a 
fundamental fact of the situation. The 
real explanation of lack of activity in 
building was then, and is today, the scar- 
city of capital willing to take the risk in 
views of unsettled conditions and high 
taxes. The present active market in im- 
proved properties was then just develop- 
ing—a market in which real estate opera- 
tors find trading more profitable than 
building, 





GET-RICH-QUICK 





Federal Trade Commissioner Thompson 
Tells How “Wallingfords” Should 
Be Suppressed 





Huston Thompson, Federal Trade 
Commissioner, Washington, made an 
interesting talk on the “Get-Rich- 


Quick Wallingfords” and other gentry 
selling spurious investments in the 
present purchasing mania. In at least 
sixteen states the violation of the “blue 
sky” law is only a misdemeanor. It 
is a rare thing for one state to grant 
a requisition for the return of a person 
having committed a misdemeanor in 
another _ state. He recommended 
publicity to prevent swindling, and 
heartily endorsed the Taylor bill in 
Congress, which makes the Secretary 
of the Treasury the repository of cer- 
tain information which any person or 
corporation must file with him before 
it can put on an interstate sale of 
securities. 

Commissioner Thompson's talk was 
entitled “Protecting the Public By In- 
forming the Investor.” 
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Union Central Farm 
Mortgage Experience 


104,331 LOANS ALREADY MADE 








Total of $222,811,111 Borrowed By 
Farmers From Company to Date, 
Says Treasurer 





Louis Breiling, treasurer of the 
Union Central, gave the Life Presi- 
dents some interesting data about farm 
loans, 

Original statistics contributed by the 
companies show that life insurance 
companies in the two-year period end- 
ing December 31, 1916, increased their 
farm mortgage investments from $655,- 
000,000 to $845,000,000, and for the two- 
year period ending December 31, 1918, 
the companies increased their farm 
mortgage holdings to more than a 
billion dollars. 

“Life insurance companies which 
either in whole or in part invest their 
annual increase of assets in farm loans 
are not only true to the interests of 
their policyholders, but also are of 
inestimable service to the country at 
large in contributing to the agricul- 
tural development by stimulating in- 
creased production of the necessities 
of life—food and clothing, grain and 
meat for food, hides for shoes, wool 
and cotton for clothing, and hemp for 
rope to strangle the I. W. W.’s and 
Bolshevists,” said Mr. Breiling. 

The conversion of tenant farmers in- 
to proprietors is very important; in 
fact, vital, and should be encouraged 
ky every feasible means, although, ac- 
cording to “1918 Year Book of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture,” in 1910 five-eighths of the farms 
and sixty-eight per cent of the acre- 
age of all land in farms and sixty- 
live per cent of improved land 
was operated by owners, giving some 
hope of realizing at no very remote 
period that “the hired man of yester- 
day is the tenant of today and the 
landlord of tomorrow.” 

The farmer is most optimistic. He 
expects to pay his debt out of a mar- 
velous crop in a few years, and natur- 
ally wants a short-term loan, but ex- 
rerience forces him to realize that he 
must work on the basis of an average 
rather than an_ exceptional crop. 
Therefore, what the farmer needs is a 
long-term loan with liberal pre-pay- 
ment privileges, particularly amortized 
as to principal—the latter free from 
renewal worries or expense. 

This is demonstrated by fifty-two 
years’ experience in a life insurance 
company which has always invested 
the larger proportion of its assets in 
mortgage loans. In fact, the amortiza- 
tion plan is simply an evolution of its 
experience. 

Loan Period Increased 

Originally it made farm loans for 
one, three or five years, then five 
years, and as the greater percentage of 
five-year loans were renewed, it then 
made them for ten years, and since 
July, 1915, has made them for twenty 
years, amortized as to principal. 

The popularity of the amortized loan 
among the farmers is attested by the 
fact that up to date 7,616 farmers have 
secured amortized loans, aggregating 
almost thirty millions of dollars. 

The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company has always invested the 
greater proportion of its assets in 
mortgage loans on farms, and during 
its history of fifty-two years has made 
104,331 loans to farmers, amounting to 
$222,811,111.66, secured by mortgages 
on 15,475,790 acres—an average loan 
of $2,135.62 to a borrower and at $14.40 
per acre. 

During the fifty-two years the com- 
pany has acquired 1,073 pieces of real 
estate through foreclosure of mort- 
gage, costing a total of $3,327,126.20. 
During that same period it “sold 1,047 





pieces, and on December 31, 1918, had 
on hand 26 pieces, located in four 
states and costing, on basis of princi- 
pal, interest accrued (calculated at 
penalty rate), taxes and assessments, 
court costs, attorneys’ fees and all in- 
cidental expenses, $90,830.19. The 
total loss upon the investment of 
222,811,111.66 during the contingen- 
cies of fifty-two years has been $179,- 
639.10—slightly more than one-tenth of 
one per cent. 

That other companies have had 
equally favorable experience with farm 
loan investments and have satisfied 
themselves that they possess the two 
essentials of an ideal investment— 
sound security and demonstrated earn- 
ing power-—is evidenced by the _ in- 
creasing trend toward farm loans. Ac- 
cording to the latest available statis- 
tics, based upon data furnished by 
most of the American life insurance 
companies and estimates as to those 
companies which have not furnished 
the statistics, life insurance companies 
during 1917 and 1918 increased their 
farm mortgages in round figures from 
$845,000,000 to over a billion, a net in- 
crease of about $155,000,000. 

Distribution of Loans 

One hundred and fifty of the com- 
panies reported their farm mortgages 
hy states. These companies hold 
about ninety-four per cent of all such 
loans made by American life insurance 
companies, distributed as follows: 


New England States...... $ 32,000 
Middle Atlantic States.... 955,000 
Central Northern States... 143,280,000 
South Atlantic States..... 29,735,000 
Gulf and Mississippi Valley 

DEO acccsevnawee ew otivns 37,444,000 
Southwestern States ..... 264,977,000 
Northwestern States ..... 446,324,000 
Pacific States ..6ccccscses 26,638,297 


Notwithstanding over half a_ billion 
dollars advanced by American life in- 
surance companies to the United States 
through channels of Liberty and Vic- 
tory Bonds to meet National require- 
ments for money and material gen- 
erally, necessitated by the war, too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the fact that the life insurance com- 
panies of the United States are now 
the most important of all private agen- 
cies making farm loans in this coun- 
try, as they today stand back of Amer- 
ican agriculture to the extent of more 
than one billion dollars, and, with an 
increasingly larger proportion of the 
policyholders’ funds being invested in 
farm loans, the life insurance com- 
panies will be a leading and positive 
factor in the agricultural readjustment 
from war to peace conditions. 





POMERENE’S SUGGESTIONS 


Compulsory Investigation of Labor 
Controversies, Americanization of 
Foreigners, Punishment for 
Bolsheviks 


Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, in dis- 
cussing labor conditions in his talk be- 
fore the Association of Life Insurance 
Fresidents, thought these partial reme- 
dies would be helpful: 

First: Require compulsory investiga- 
tions and reports by fair and impartial 
tribunal upon all disputes affecting 
wages or labor conditions before either 
a strike or a lockout is permitted. 

Second: Provide for the American- 
ization of the foreigner who seeks the 
advantages of this country. 

Third: Penalize the agitator or or- 
ganizer who preaches revolution or 
Eolshevism in any form. 

Fourth: Vacate the naturalization of 
any man who violates the laws of good 
citizenship. 

In talking of railroad strike threats, 
he said: 

“Shall the Congress of the United 
States, whose duty it is to legislate for 
110 millions of people, get down upon 
its knees in the face of threats and 
Say: ‘we are powerless to act’? We 
will not do it if we are men.” 





the most effective medium in the mat- 
ter of insuring the employer's liability 


Criticises State 
ler the ne kmen’s ¢ ansati 
Insurance Idea pecsragioces nee eagge cari ‘/ canon, 


——_— The thing was entirely foreign to 
NOTHING IN IT SAYS BROWN American ideals, but in our character- 
istically unsuspecting American way, 
: we gave it birth, watched its growta, 
and finally admitted it to citizenship. 
Despite a constant agitation in its 
favor, however, it has not thrived. In- 
+ fficient, extravagant and absolutely un- 
satisfactory in every particular have 
been the attempts along this line and 
there is no prospect of better results 
in the future. Such business can only 
be conducted under an autocracy, where 
every interest and every man can be 
arbitrarily directed and where free- 
dom is sacrificed to the dictates of the 
autocratic power. This system, which 
He said in part: has been constantly paraded by the 
socialists as their idea of perfect so- 
cial conditions, is really a part of the 
vast Prussian system of domination of 
the interest of the individual and the 
complete obliteration of any semblance 
of freedom. The American people will 
not pay this price for State-owned and 
State-managed business. 

“The republican form of government 
means freedom of opportunity for the 
man to develop himself to the utmost, 
and he cannot achieve this if business 
is directed solely and controlled com- 
pletely by the State, thus taking from 
him all opportunity for individual ini- 
tiative, the most potent factor towards 
rersonal efficiency. and development. 
Government and State insurance have 
Leen conducted in an extravagant, ar- 
bitrary manner, at heavy cost to the 
public for the benefit of a few, con- 
trary to the ideals of a free people, 
and have furnished inferior service as 
compared with that rendered through 
individual effort.” 


President of Insurance Commissioners 
Points to Failure of Prussian 
System 





Government ownership and state in- 
surance were both criticised by Presi- 
dent J. G. Brown, of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, in 
his talk to the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 


“During the past few years there nas 
been a growing tendency toward Gov- 
érnmental or State-owned and State- 
managed business and from the result 
we are more than ever convinced of 
the fallacy of this principle. Prussia 
played the game of government with 
monopolies—and lost. One of her cards 
was State insurance for her working 
people. She held it up for the world 
to admire and for a time it looked ef- 
fective. It became a part and parcel 
cf German propaganda in America. 
Von Bernstorff preached the doctrine in 
this country and read his sermons on 
the subject from carefully prepared 
manuscript. Therefore, unfortunately 
before the mask of efficiency was torn 
from the face of the German Military 
State, the idea of a State monopoly as 
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Canadian Companies 
Earn Above 6 P. C. 


FARM MORTGAGES PAY WELL 


Sir Henry Drayton Reports Insurance 
Per Capita in Canada 
Only $225 


Sir Henry Drayton, Minister of 
Finance, Dominion of Canada, told the 
Life Presidents that there is much 
100m for a great advance in insurance 
in Canada. Assuming a population of 
eight millions, the life insurance in 
force in Canada today is but approxi- 
mately $225 per capita. Canadians are 
under-insured and life insurance com- 
panies have a most useful public task 
ahead of them in bringing up the av- 
erage protection for the families of the 
workers of Canada, but increased in- 
surance like every other good thing 
depends upon ability to pay premiums, 
cepends upon prosperity. 

“While Canada is prosperous, the 
question of the matter of exchange be- 
tween our respective countries is some- 
thing that I am sure you do not view 
with complacency,” he said. “Your in- 
surance premiums are paid in Cana- 
dian dollars and as a result of the 
trade balance existing between the 
countries the Canadian dollar is at the 
moment at a discount, and a serious 
discount when the value of the Cana- 
dian dollar, the prosperity and assets 
of the country are considered. The 


depreciation while very real is merely 
the effect of present trade balances 
and does not reflect in the slightest 
upon the intrinsic value of Canada’s 
obligations. The depreciation of the 
Canadian premium in New York funds 
is simply owing to the fact that we do 
too much business with you and you 
Co too little business with us. 


“Apart altogether from the exigen- 
cies of the exchange situation, I feel 
that little argument is necessary to 
interest United States life insurance 
companies in Canadian investments. 
The Canadian life insurance companies 
¢arn upon the average one per cent 
higher interest than do the United 
States companies and this higher earn- 
ing naturally materially affects policy- 
holders’ profits. The average rate of 
interest in your investment assets is, 
as I understand it, approximately five 
per cent. The rate earned by Canadian 
companies is slightly over 6 per cent. 
x¥ou can with absolute security by in- 
vesting in Canadian Government bonds 
earn % per cent more than your av- 
erage return, and should a higher yield 
be desired the Canadian municipal field 
offers securities as high as 6 per cent. 
li a still higher yield is desired Cana- 
dian mortgage investments can today 
be obtained at the rate of from 6% 
per cent to 7 per cent. In Canada first 
class city mortgages are being placed 
at 6% per cent and loans on farm prop- 
erty at 7 per cent and sometimes even 
at 8 per cent. You are familiar with 
tue investigation made some five years 
ago of the farm mortgages held by the 
United States life insurance companies, 
showing that the average rate of in- 
terest earned was 5.55 per cent. At 
that time farm mortgages in Canada 
were yielding an average of about 7% 
per cent.” 


Lunger a Success 
From Boyhood 





JUDGE A. B. PARKER’S TRIBUTE 





Early Understood Importance of Mas- 
tering His Profession; Always 
a Great Student 





Judge Alton B. Parker in his tribute 
to the late John B. Lunger, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, said that his career was typi- 
cal of the thousands of young men in 
this company who have accepted the 
opportunities which it offers more gen- 
erously than any company to 
those men of character who are willing 
to work and who are fitted to grasp 
the highest positions in Government, 
in the professions and in every branch 
of business. They succeed by hard 
work, not measured by hours but by 
endurance oftentimes. 

What a great benefit it would be to 
the country Judge Parker continued, if 
it were possible to collate the careers 
of these wonderful men, to the end 
that they might be brought to the at- 
tention of those who in this day seem 
to think that the slightest bit of work 
should bring the greatest luxury. 

In outlining the various steps in Mr. 
Lunger’s career Judge Parker  illus- 
trated how he had made good in every 
position, being a marked man from 
the start. His first successes were de- 
scribed as follows: 


other 


“John B. Lunger’s father was a vol- 
unteer in the Civil War and contracted 
a disease which took his life in the 
year 1864, the very year in which Mr. 
Lunger was born. He never had the 
helpful hand and the kindly guidance 
of a father. He was a poor boy. He 
had opportunities of school such as 
they have everywhere in an intelligent 
and wideawake community such as 
that in which he lived; but at sixteen 
he had to stop it, he had to go to work 
to earn his living. As he had made 
most of the advantages that came to 
him during those two years so he de- 
termined to make the most of his op- 
portunities in the future, to acquire a 
practical education that should be use- 
ful to him. At the age of sixteen 
years he entered a law office. He 
served so well that he attracted the 
attention of the junior partner, Mr. 
Ward, who finally concluded that the 
work Lunger ought to do was not to be 
found in a law office, but in a great in- 
surance house. And so he applied to 
‘Vhe Prudential and found a desk for 
him and there he went to work, work- 
ing faithfully as he did in every sta- 
tion in life which he undertook to 
work in; but his work was not done 
when the building closed its doors and 
the offices were shut up. 


“He studied the problems of the ac- 
tuarial science, which he did under the 
guidance somewhat by correspondence, 
somewhat by personal contact, of D. P. 
Fackler, then a consulting actuary in 
New York. By nineteen years of age, 
The Prudential made him the actuary 
of the company, and in three more 
years, when he was twenty-two so 
faithfully had he served, that when 
the company created a separate branch 
of ordinary business it made him the 
manager.” 
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C. E Hughes Praises 
Late George E., Ide 


BEST 





EXECUTIVE OF TYPE 





Discharged Trust Second to None in 
Importance; Keen Sense of 
Fiduciary Responsibility 





Charles E. Hughes, former Supreme 
Court Justice, made an eloquent memo- 
rial address covering the main events 
of the life of George E. Ide, late presi- 
dent of the Home Life. Mr. Ide was 
one of those faithful, sagacious and 
efficient life insurance executives who 
belong to the very front rank of the 
servants of the public good, he said. 

Of such men Justice Hughes said: 
“Not only must they have the qualities 
which go to make a successful man of 
business; not only must they under- 
stand the art of executive direction; 
not only must they be expert in the 
highly specialized activity and ener- 
getic and progressive in its prosecu- 
tion, but they must bring this ability 
and training to the discharge of a 
trust second to none in importance, 
since it is a trust upon which the 
thrift workers of the country—its most 
ceserving citizens—absolutely depend. 
They carry with them constantly a 
keen sense of fiduciary responsibility, 
and the achievement of their lives is 
the protection of the masses who con- 
fide in the institution under their direc- 
tion. They have no aim but the vin- 
dication of that confidence, and no am- 
bition but to dignify that trusteeship, 
and their reward is found in the solidity 
and just repute of the enterprises en- 
trusted to their care, in the loyalty and 
deep affection of their co-workers, and 
in the esteem in which sterling worth 
inspires, formed on the good old plan, 





true, brave and downright honest men. 
Such a man was George Edward Ide 
for twenty-five years president of the 
Home Life.” 

Continuing he said of Mr. Ide: 

“He had no patience with proposals 
to surrender the substantial gains of 
effort on the part of generations »2f 
lovers of rational liberty in order ty» 
substitute the v-'sionary schemes of 
those who ignore alike the attributes 
of human nature and the lessons of 
history. He cherished no vain notion 
of our capacity to secure the common 
good through the impoverishment of 
individual hope. He believed in rep- 
resentative institutions and in~ consti- 
tutional guarantees, that is, in a well- 
ordered liberty, made possible only in 
a community of intelligent and self- 
respecting members, where regard for 
law and order and the self-restraint of 
conscience make possible the reign of 
justice and a peaceful progress with 
constant adaptation to developing 
needs. He did not shut his eyes to 
changed conditions, but the difficulties 
ihey created were to be resolutely faced 
with a supreme regard for the facts of 
life and the warnings of experience. 
His philosophy of society and govern- 
ment did not make him censorious but 
rather keenly alive to the individual 
Tesponsibilities of citizenship and 
trought him into a constant and help- 
ful relation to civic enterprise. His 
patriotism was constantly manifested 
is well in peace as in war. 

“It would be difficult to find a better 
type of the cultivated man of affairs. 
Well-poised, with the serenity of calm 
judgment, he was aided rather than 
embarrassed, by his wider interests, in 
the disposition of practical matters, 
and while diligent in business he al- 
ways had at his command the re- 
sources of culture. He was able to 
write with facility and power, as well 
2s to direct.” 
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in life insurance give unqualified endorse- 
ment to The Eastern Underwriter’s 


Gold Book of 
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A national, annual institution that has de- 
veloped many men beyond the mediocre. 


Did you get yours? Send fifty cents or 
write for table of contents. 
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Single Copies, 50 Cents, 
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Some of the Innovations Introduced by the EQUITABLE 
Daring Its 


Sixty Years of Public Service 


Shortening, Simplifying and Liberalizing the Policy 
Contract 


Immediate Payment of Death Claims 





Incontestability after first policy year 


Group Insurance for Employees 


A Corporate Policy to Protect Business Interests 


A Convertible Policy Adaptable to Altered 
Circumstances 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 
120 BROADWAY - 





Free Health Examinations for Policyholders 


A Home Purchase Policy 


A Refund Annuity guaranteeing return of Entire 
Principal 


An Income Bond to Provide for old age 
New and Improved forms of Accident and Health 


Policies, thus completing the circle of protection 
against the hazards of Life, Accident, and Disease 
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Ethics Committee 
Means Business 





TO STOP AGENCY TWISTING 





Local Association Members Told of 
Results; President Edwards, of 
National Association, Speaks 





The committee on business practices 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, of which W. F. Atkinson is 
chairman, is getting results. At a meet- 
ing of the association held on Tuesday 
night the members were informed that 
the committee expects to do three 
things at least. 

First: Stop twisting of agents. 

Second: Censor, as much as possible, 
life insurance advertisements in daily 
papers. 

Third: Co-operate with every move- 
ment to stop rebating. 

The committee understands’ that 
nothing is more full of “dynamite’-— 
should be handled more delicately—- 
than the regulation of life insurance 
ethics, but it also feels that there is 
considerable pressure, too, which car 
be brought to bear upon a manager or 
agent. Recently, a special committee 
was appointed in New York to investi- 
gate charges that one of the local man- 
agers was guilty of hiring agents of 
other companies. This committee has 
been discharged as the manager in 
auestion has written a letter to the 
president of the WLife Underwriters’ 
Association of New York saying that in 
future he will not employ new men who 
are already engaged in the insurance 
business. . 

The committee on business practices 
has also stopped an advertisement of 
term insurance, taking the position that 
no good can come of advertising term. 

At the meeting Tuesday night the 
association passed resolutions thanking 
the Insurance Department and district 
attorney’s office for its activity in prose- 
cuting rebaters; and also expressing 
its appreciation of George W. Johnston's 
work in furnishing the Department evi- 
Gence of rebating. 


President Edwards Talks 


President J. Stanley Edwards, of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, who is making a tcur of the 
country talking as a rule to life under- 
writers’ associations in groups, told of 
the great membership drive of the Na- 
tional Association, soon to get under 
way, and which it is expected will bring 
10,000 new members into the fold. At 
the Hotel Astor on Saturday Mr. E4- 
wards and officers of the local associa- 
tion met representatives of ten associa- 
tions in this part of the country and 
mapped out plans for the drive, which 
will be three days’ long when the full 
mome2ntum is on. 

In the course of his address Mr. Ed- 
wards referred to the attempts which 
have been made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to induce 
companies to join with the association 
in a nation-wide campaign for adver- 
lising life insurance. He was not very 
optimistic about success in winning 
over the companies, but declared the 
underwriters would continue their ef- 
forts just the same. 

Mr. Edwards made a plea for the up- 
attached agent—the small-town man 
who lacks the advantages of the en- 
vironment of the big city man. This 
small-town agent should be reached in 
some way by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters so that he will 


have the benefit of their educational 
work. 


200,000 Agents in America 


One of the most interesting -state- 
ments made by the National Associa- 
tion president is that the number of life 
insurance agents in this country is 200, 
000, instead of the 100,000 or 150,006 
which the fraternity has estimated. He 
found this out by writing letters to all 
the commissioners for the information. 
He announced that the only state which 
will not furnish a list of agents is New 
York State. 

*“T have written tou him again,” said 
Mr. Edwards, “and we are going to get 
those names somehow—either from the 
superintendent of the insurance depart- 
ment or from some other source.” 

Julian S. Myrick told of attempts 
being made to have published names of 
life insurance agents in this state, and 
of conferences which have een held 
on the subject. 


Well-Known Advertising Expert Heard 


Joseph A. Richards, a_ well-known 
New York City advertising man, who 
prepared some advertising matter for 
the Phoenix Mutual, gave the meeting 
his idea of the development of individ- 
uality on the part of the life insurance 
salesman. He talked in his customary 
breezy, forceful, original manner along 
lines ot an address he made to Carnegie 
School students recently. It is his idea 
that individuelity is an advertising 
proposition and he gave the agents 
some ideas as to developing personality, 
even if the originality created antago- 
nism. There are worse things than 
making people angry or antipodal; a 
salesman who is too good a mixer can’t 
sell. 

Mr. Richards is a believer in the use 
of catch phrases in advertising which 
people remember, ard he thinks if an 
agent can get the public to associate 
such a phrase with his personal indi- 
viduality or personality it will be a fac- 
tor in his success Some time ago Mr. 
Richards invented the phrase: “Life 
Insurance the Roof of a Thousand Pro- 
tections.” Catching that idea some life 
man might make ‘himself known in the 
community as a man who is “aclling the 
big roof.” or call himself “The Big 
Roof Man.” Or, why not be known as 
“The Bread and Butter Man,”—the ag- 
ent has next year’s bread and butter for 
sale? As the best example of the de- 
velopment of individuality by personal- 
ity Mr. Richards cited the E. A. Woods 
Agency, Inc.. Pittsburgh. 

Turning to the agents present he 
asked: “Why let a a little village like 
Pittsburgh harbor the largest general 
agent in the world? Why shouldn’t the 
largest general agency be in the one 
metropolis?” 

Mr. Richards then took up the old 
auestion of life insurance advertising 
in daily papers or magazines. He said 
that no company has ever advertised 
life insurance. “You should not have to 
sell life insurance as a principle,” he 
said. “You should be adapters of life 
insurance to the individual needs of the 
individual. Your companies should be 
selling life insurance to the public so 
that it need not be sold on the basis of 
the principle thereof.” 

His final plea was for more color in 
life insurance. 

Frank H. Davis, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, recently promoted 
to the Home Office, was introduced to 
the agents present. 





TWO KINDS OF BACKFIRE 

Newspapers have been telling a piti- 
ful story of how an innocent little Ford 
car backfired causing an _ explosion, 
killing 8 persons, injuring 23 and doing 
$100,000 fire damage. The Ford was 
owned by Mike Weiner, of Hays, Kan- 
sas. Well, he hasn’t anytaing on Mrs. 
O’Leary whose ordinary milker back- 
fired, upset a lantern and caused Chi- 
cago people and the insurance com- 
panies considerable inconvenience back 
in 1871, 











CO-OPERATION 


"Two hundred and forty- 
seven individuals 
were under contract with 
us as full-time representa- 
tives during the entire 
period from January 1, 
1919, to July 1, 
This group reported i in that 
period $583,870.94 in 
new premiums, or an aver- 
| age of $2,363.85. At this 
rate the average annual 
production of our full-time 
representatives is at pre- 
sent upwards of $5,000 in 
new premiums. 


Our effective plans of co- 
operation are designed for 
real producers of this type. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 20 


1919. 


























Business Books for Readers of 


THE EASTERN 


The Knack of Selling—3 vols.—$1.65 


The Knack of 
Selling is the 
boiled-down —_ex- 
perience of hun- 
dreds of “star” 
business winners. 
Its three handy 
volumes cover 
selling complete- 
ly. It takes you 
through the suc- 
cessive stages of 
the sale, from 
the preparation 
on through to the 
close. You can 
understand the 
laws of selling 
perfectly. Shows 
how to overcome 
weak points—win 
new confidence— 





increase sales by leaps and bounds, Each 
volume is divided into two parts, covering 
the phases of selling that are vital in win- 


ning success: 

1—Mapping out the canvass 

2—Managing the interview 

3—How and when to close 

4—Finding and correcting your weak points 

5—Getting in to see the prospect 

6—Acquiring the art of mixing 

Every successful man is a salesman, He 
sells his ideas, his services or his goods. 
He wins confidence, co-operation and loyalty 
through his ability to persuade and convince. 
The Knack of Selling makes it possible for 
almost every man to be possessed of real 
selling ability. 


UNDERWRITER 


How to Write Business Letters—$1.35 


Whatever kind of letter you must write— 


sales, collection, credit or complaint—make 
sure that satisfactory results will follow. 
Read, How to Write Business Letters, This 


practical work was produced after a carefu! 
study of more than 1,900 letters—some un- 
usually successful, others partially so, and 
some which failed of their purpose. This 
book tells why they were successful or why 


they failed. How to Write Business Letters 
takes the actual every-day cor. espondence 
you receive and shows you specifically how 
to answer it with the best results. Shows 
you with reproductions of actual letters that 


have sold goods, collected accounts, in- 
creased trade and prestige for some of the 
shrewdest correspondents in America. Here, 
too, are reproduced whole series of follow- 
up letters that have won countiess dollars 
in additional profit. A careful reading of 
one of the Series alone may give you new 
ideas for your letters worth thousands of 
dollars. It isn’t necessary to tell you that 
letters are vital to your bnetness. You 
i If they are forceful, “live,” dip- 
lomatic, powerful, larger returns are sure 
to result. This book tells how to make 
them so. 16 pages. Illustrated. 


MAIL THE COUPON 





Can you use these books in your busi- 
ness? If so, just check and fill out the 
coupon below and send us your check 
to cover the cost. We shall see that the 
books are sent to you, all packing and 
shipping charges prepaid. 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
1065 William St., New York, N. Y. 











The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the books I have checked. My 


check to cover all costs is enclosed. 


How to Write Business Letters...... $1.35 
The Knack of Selling—3 vols. ........ 1.6 


BEATE  ccccccccccccceccccescescosccsccnseonseeeees 
Street and NO, cccccccccccccccccsccccccccocece 
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Mansfield Defines 
Word “Amortization” 


AVOIDS SUDDEN VALUE CHANGE 








Process By Which Premium or Discount 
Upon a Security is Gradually 
Eliminated 


Insurance companies frequently re- 
ceive letters from agents asking for a 
definition of the word “amortization,” 
which so constantly appears in discus- 
sions of securities in statements and 
addresses of insurance commissioners. 
Burton Mansfield, commissioner of 
Connecticut, has mailed to companies 
1ules and regulations fer amortization 
cf fixed term securities under a section 
of a Connecticut statute which enters 
into an explanation of amortization in 
considerable detail. 

In brief amortization is the process 
by which the premium or discount upon 
a security is gradually eliminated. The 
gradual reduction or increase extends 
over the full term of the security, so 
that the value becomes equal to the 
par value only at the end of the final 


interest period. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the plan is the fact that the de- 
crease or increase is gradual, and thus 
violent fluctuations of the value of se- 
curity holdings valued on this plan are 
almost entirely avoided. 

There are several methods of amorti- 
zation in use,—the two most generally 
employed being the pro rata and the 
rcientific methods. Under the pro rata 
method, the amount of premium or dis- 
count is divided by the number of 
periods that the security has to run and 
the quotient is charged off or added on 
to the value at the end of each period. 
Under the scientific method the 
amounts devoted to amortization for 
the respective periods gradually in- 
crease and are the result of detailed 
mathematical computations. 

In case of a security purchased at a 
premium, the effective rate of interest, 
that is the “yield” is less than the) 
nominal rate of interest which the se- 
curity bears, and in case of one pur- 
chased at a discount, the opposite 
holds true. The two bases on which 
bonds are usually purchased are the 
price basis and the yield basis. We 
say, for instance, that a certain bond 
is quoted at 105, or, in another in- 
stance, that a certain bond is offered 
on a 4 per cent basis. The important 
factor in the amortization process is 
the effective rate of interest. By use of 
bond tables, the company can, having 
riven the term and the price immediate- 
ly find the effective rate of interest, or 
having given the term and the effective 
rate of interest, immediately find the 
price. There are a number of bond 
tables giving extensive tables of values 
and effective rates for bonds of various 
terms bearing the usual nominal rates 
of interest. 

The following is an example of 
amortization of a bond purchased at a 
premium: 

A $1,000 bond bearing interest at 5 
per cent, payable semi-annually on 
April 1 and October 1, and maturing 
April 1, 1925, is purchased April 1, 1919 
at 169.75. Turning to the bond table 
giving values and effective rates for 
bonds bearing 5 per cent interest, it is 
found that at the price o7 109.75, the 
effective rate of interest to the nearest 
one-hundredth of one per cent, in the 
ease of a bond having six years to run 
!s 3.20, or 1.60 semi-annually. The first 
step is to compute one-half a year’s 
interest on this value at the effective 
rate. The amount is then subtracted 
from the nominal interest of $25, and 
the difference is deducted from the 
original value producing $1,090.06, the 
émortized value at the end of the first 
period. 

In summing up “amortization” Mr. 
Mansfield says: 


$500 a Year Annuity 
to Educate Boys 


NEW CONTRACT IN ENGLAND 





Atlas Assurance Also Has Pensioning 
of Women System; Details of 
Proposal 





Two new contracts of the Atlas As- 
surance Company are attracting atten- 
tion in Great Britain. 

One of these in brief provides an an- 
nuity of $500 a year for five years by 
means of annual premiums spread over 
terms of ten or fifteen years. The idea 
is to have the annuities fall due when 
the insured’s boys are between the 
ages of thirteen and eighteen in order 
to pay for their educations. 

There is also an option of commut- 
‘ug the annuity for a cash payment of 
$2,350 and it is provided that in the 
event of the death of the insured (the 
person responsible for the costs of edu- 
cation), before all the premiums con- 
tracted for have been paid, the an- 
nuity instalments or the cash commuta- 
tion is immediately forthcoming. 

The Atlas is also issuing a contract 
called a pension policy for women, 
and paying about $70 a year for thirty 


years, after which there are a number 
of options. 





NEW CHILD’S ENDOWMENT 





American National’s Increasing Death 
Benefit Policy; Also Issues Perfect 
Protection Policy 





The American National, of Galves- 
ton, is now issuing a child’s 20 year 
endowment increasing policy, which 
carries a yearly increasing death bene- 
fit until the total is $1,000. and ma- 
tures for this amount at the end of 
twenty years. The premium for ages 
one to fourteen is $42, and the guaran- 
teed cash and paid-up values are the 
same as the regular 20 year endowment 
at age 21. 

The Company is also announcing a 
new policy form called the Ordinary 
Life Perfect Protection Policy, which 
contains a double indemnity clause, 
and, also a total disability clause, pro- 
viding for waiver of premium and a 
monthly income of $10 per thousand 
during the total disability period with- 
out deduction from the policy at ma- 
turity. The total premium per $1,000 
for age 35 is $25.55. 

This Company’s applications for Or- 
dinary insurance will total $20,000,000 
for the year 1919. 








“Too high an assumed effective rate, 
in case of a bond bought at a premium, 
or too low a rate in case of a bond 
bought at a discount, will amortize the 
value too slowly. 

“Too low an assumed effective rate, 
in case of a bond bought at a premium, 
or too high a rate in case of a bond 
bought at a discount, will amortize the 
yalue too quickly.” 











Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 os 
oecccccccceccccccesoocccoescoecs 6,626,824. 
037. 


ED: cdcusonmbevoiateseenecsesooenisuhiawies 
RNS ~: scnnkineusesousbesehabembexenee eccece 
SENS SO DEED cocccecscscoscccosessocses 
DU MEE iccsnscasesiqocasetheasons 


Payments to Policyholders .......+..sseeses ee ae te 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G,. WALKER, President. 
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for yourself? 


be paid 
ECOND, 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 


FOURTH, that in the case of tota 





Mr. Successful Life Insurance Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company guarantees: 
FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the Policy will 


that in case of death from any AOOCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident. $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. p ‘ 
{ disability as a result of accidental injury, the 
Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such 
disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at 
the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 
MORE? And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 
Annual Premium, Ordinary Life, at Age 35........ oo Cm 
Twenty Payment Life, at Age 35.... 
Twenty Year Endowment, at Age 35........ 
General Agents wanted in the following States: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kan 
sas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Can insurance do 
























Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 














J. F. DRYDEN, JR., NOW IN WASH- 
INGTON 
Takes Charge of Prudential’s Office 
There; Graduate of Yale 
University 





John F. Dryden, Jr., who after leav- 
ing Yale University, four years ago, 
took a course of instruction in_the 
Ilome Office of The Prudential, later 
going into the field. has been appointed 
superintendent of the ‘Company, at 
Washington, D. C. During the Spring 
and Summer of 1916 he was acting 
ruperintendent in Elizabeth, N. J., a 
position which his father, now presi- 
dent of the Company, occupied. 





TO BE EASTERN DEPARTMENT. 

The new Southern Surety office in 
Philadelphia is to be designated the 
Eastern Department. Roy Paynter is 
now in charge. The location is at Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut streets. 
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REASON Our 


underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 
State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good contracts for wup-and-doing 
agents. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. 


Policies Sell 
UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 


all provisions consistent with safe 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 
CLAUD T. TUCK 
Secretary 











ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE 


sta O 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
DWILL PAY THEM WELL] 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





proof” if you die. 


The farsighted “Maturing Policy” of the Provident is in accord 
with the Spirit of the Age. 


It protects your own declining years. You can make it “Shark 








Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








F INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Dr, J. A, Jackson, of 
Mutual, to Retire 


71 YEARS 





EDUCATOR NOW OLD 





His Books and Pamphlets Had Wide 
Circulation; Always a Student 
of Insurance 





Dr. Jacob A. Jackson, for years man- 
ager of the literary department of tae 
Mutual Life, author of many books and 
pamphlets on life insurance, friend and 
counsellor for years of the agent seek- 
ing advice on questions that arise in 
the field, retires from that Company 
on December 31. An official statement 
of the Company says: “Dr. Jackson has 
reached the age of seventy-one, and, 





DR. JACOB A. JACKSON 


by his long and arduous service has 
fully earned his retiremeut under the 
Company’s rules.” He will be succeed- 
ed by Stewart Anderson, who has been 
his associate for more than a year. 


Born in Ohio Dr. Jackson was grad- 


uated from Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware, Ohio, in the classical 
course, in 1870, and later received tke 
degree of A. M. from that institution. 
Following his graduation he was for 
several years a superintendent of pub- 
lic schools. While so engaged he 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1875. Subsequently he became 
engaged in life insurance, of which he 
had long been a student. 

In 1893 Mr. Jackson joined the Prov- 
ident Life & Trust Company as its 
yeneral Agent for Iowa. In 1900 he 
began the publication of The American 
Journal of Life Insurance at Des 
Moines. It was subsequently merged 
with the Chicago “Independent”, un- 
der the name of “The Life Insurance 
Independent”, and Mr. Jackson became 
associated with N. H. Weed, then and 
now the publisher. He was editor of 
this publication for several years, con- 
tinuing in that capacity for some time 
after the “Independent” removed to 
New York. 

In 1902 Mr. Jackson entered the serv- 
ice of the Mutual Life, as Manager of 
its literary department. Under his 
editorship the company’s agency bulle- 
tin, ‘“‘Points,” became one of the best 
known and most valued company publi- 
cations in the country. And the com- 
pany’s advertising literature took high 
rank. As an author, Mr. Jackson has 
published three books which are known 
and used by field men everywhere in 
the country,—‘Definitions in Life In. 
surance”, “Easy Lessons in Life In 
surance,” and “Educational Leaflets’; 
and he has almost completed a fourth 
book, which will be of equal worth in 
the equipment of the progressive un- 
derwriter. Some years ago he was a 
frequent contributor to insurance pa- 
pers including The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

As a lecturer on life insurance, Mr. 
Jackson has appeared at a large num- 
ber of universities and colleges. Also 
he is among the authors quoted in the 
1912 edition of Webster’s “New Inter- 
national Dictionary” as an authority 
consulted in framing the life insurance 
definitions in that work. 

“Comparatively few men who deal 
in technical matters are gifted with 
the ability to set forth what is abstruse 
in language so simple that the layman 
can understand it,” the Mutual says. 
“Mr. Jackson is one of the three or 
feur such men in contemporaneous life 





insurance educational work. And it is 
largely because of this faculty that his 
service to life insurance field men has 
extended far beyond the boundaries of 
The Mutual Life organization. Educa- 
tional directors and life insurance men 
alike early discovered that authorita- 
tiveness, lucidity, and _ intelligibility 
were characteristics of his oral and 
written work, and the demand for his 
services grew steadily as the years 
went on. Fortunately his retirement 
will not bring an end to his activities 
and to his educational contributions to 
the great business of life insurance.” 





$27,000,000 GAIN 





Reward of Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of lowa for first 
Eleven Months 





The business of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa for the firat 
eleven months of this year aggrégated 
mearly $55,000,000, which was a gain of 
more than $27,000,000, as compared with 
the same period of last year. 

The company is well beyond the 
$200,000,000 mark in insurance in force, 
which represents a remarkable net gain 
in insurance in force for the eleven 
months’ period. Though the mortality 
of the company, in common with other 
companies, was exceedingly high during 
the first quarter of this year there has 
been a decrease during tae subsequent 
eight months sufficient to bring the 
average for the year well below the 
sixty per cent mark. 

An officer of the company said this 
week that the average production per 
agent in the $100,000 Club of the com- 
pany was $131,000, and that the average 
per man in the $200,000 Club of the 
company was $266,000. 





LINING UP FARMERS 


A matter of much interest to farmers 
will be brought to the attention of the 
National Grange recently, inspired by 
a telegram from the New York League 
for Americanism. The message de- 
clared that in twenty states compul- 
sory health insurance bills are pend- 
ing which excluded farmers from par- 
ticipating in the benefits of such insur- 
ance, but saddled them with a portion 
of the cost. The Grange was asked to 
fight such measures. 


No Sympathy For 
Colwell Attitude 


PLANS OF NORTHWEST CONGRESS 





Heart and Soul for National Associa- 
tion; Regular Papers and Associ- 
ation Paper Separate Entities 


At the recent meeting of the South 
Dakota Life Underwriters’ Association 
the following officers were elected for 





the ensuing year: G. W. F. Moore, 
president; E. J. Morgan, secretary; 
West Babcock, National executive 


committeeman. These officers will be 
in charge of the Northwest Congress 
which is to be held in the summer in 
Sioux Falls in 1920. The new presi- 
dent will appoint his executive com- 
mittee immediately and the committee 
to be in charge of the Northwest Con- 
gress will be appointed and put to 
work as fast as possible. 

This will be the fifth annual meeting 


of the Northwest Congress which is 
comprised of the associations of six 
states comprising North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Nebraska. The officers of the 
Sioux Falls Association expect to 
make the fifth meeting of the North- 
west Congress better than any of the 
preceding meetings. President Moore 
expects to visit nearly all of the asso- 
ciations in the territory during the 


Winter months. He also plans to es- 
tublish two or three new associations 
in South Dakota. 

President Moore said this week: 
“The Northwest Congress is a part of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. heart and soul, and we are 


fully in accord with all of its plans 
and aims. We believe, too, that the 
insurance periodicals of the country 


are fully capable and that it is entirely 
in their province and rights to give 
us information which they are so ably 
giving and that the ‘Life Association 
News’ occupies a niche of its own, and 
should not conflict with the regular in- 
surance papers as a news competitor.” 

This statement is interesting in view 
of the statement of A. F. Colwell, of 
Fargo, N. D., made at Pittsburgh, that 
he thought the “Life Association 
News” should be a competitor of the 
regular papers. 
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What Rene 


insuring public. 


Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 
It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 
which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1881 





It stands for something 
Sixty-eight 
Is it 











The Agents of the 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


After another Year of Splendid Success, 











Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 
Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 








A Universal Necessity 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 























The so-called “Abstractor’ 

Beware has again become active in 

The various parts of the coun- 
Abstractor try. For the information of 
our newer representatives it 
may be stated that an abstractor is one 
who goes to a man who is already carry- 
ing life insurance and attempts to per- 
suade him that his insurance is costing 
too much and that its equivalent could be 
had under another form of policy and in 
a different company at a smaller cost. 
The policyholder knows nothing about 
life insurance figures, and very often he 
will take the swindler’s word as gospel, 
drop his existing policy, and take the 
suggested new one. The abstractor may 
disclaim all connection with the proposed 
company, and in that case he is trailed 
by an agent of that company. The re- 
sult is that the policyholder loses the ad- 
vantage which his earlier age at issue of 
the original policy gave him, and, in ad- 
dition, he takes on an inferior contract, 
after having losingly surrendered his first 
one. He loses every way. The abstrac- 
tor, of course, makes a_ commission, 
which is all he cares for. He is not in- 
terested in the slightest degree in the 
welfare of the man whom he has fleeced. 
In some states it is a jail offense for any 
person to induce any other person to drop 
existing insurance and take it in another 
company or association. If you come 
upon such a case you may assure the 
policyholder that he cannot change with- 
out loss, that the abstractor is a parasite 
who is under the ban of the law in some 
states, that he is regarded by the com- 
panies and by life underwriters’ associa- 
tions as a brigand and an outlaw, and 
that no one can follow his advice and 
profit. He is well named “abstractor”— 
he astracts money from his deluded vic- 
tim and puts it into his own dishonest 
pocket.—Points. 
’ * 
It is an axiom that “It is only 

Paid paid business that counts.” 
Business It is another axiom that “If 

Counts you don’t write it, you can’t 

pay for it.” In the final an- 
alysis it is better to write a lot of busi- 
ness and pay for a substantial portion 
of it, than it is to write only a little 
with a 100 per cent collection record. 

Our representatives have been ex- 
ceedingly busy in writing business 
and their success in this respect has 
been cause for such comment from 
time to time as the activities of the 
Home Office, in this busiest year in its 
history, has permitted. 

We are now getting on toward the 
rounding out of the year,—a few weeks 
only remain in which to increase the 
pile around the basket which is al- 
ready full to overflowing with a “bum- 
per crop” in production which has no 
parallel in the history of insurance. 
In this greatest harvest time we could 
not if we would, and we would not if 
we could, cause our representatives to 
slow up in their activities in the pro- 
duction of new business. We only ask 
that they keep a mindful eye on the 
collection end of the program in order 
that the time-honored custom of a 
premium clean-up in December may 
not be forgotten for the good effect it 
has on their own and the Company’s 
record..—Travelers Record. 

* 6 * 
In a talk before the Na- 
G.W. Hopkins tional Association of 
on Term Mutual Life Underwrit- 

Insurance ers George W. Hopkins, 

the president said: 

Upon examination of the returns 
made by legal reserv» life insurance 
companies during the past few years. 
it appears that a greater percentage of 
the business written each year is on 
the whole life and endowment plans 
rather than on term plans, This, we 


believe, is quite as it should be; for an 
insurance contract is a business propo- 
sition. The man of average intelli- 
gence who applies for life insurance, 
while, of course, not knowing how long 
he may live, is quite certain that the 
insurance company would not accept 
his application unless it had good rea- 
son to believe he would live out his 
expectancy. Therefore, an insurance 
contract should offer to that man some- 
thing more than a contract providing 
merely a death benefit, with no equities 
for the policyholder himself. Thus the 
cash and loan values have an invest- 
ment appeal. The policyholder knows 
that he has, in addition to continued 
protection, an ever-increasing equity in 
his policy as he continues to pay his 
premiums. With such a contract, the 
policyholder, at an advanced age, when 
it might be that those for whom he 
took the protection have since died, has 
the two-fold satisfaction of having car- 
ried protection for his dependents, and 
at the same time laid by a benefit for 
himself to be called upon at a time 
when it might be found quite necessary. 

Term insurance has a proper place, 
and serves many valuable purposes. 
As a means of giving protection to 
financial institutions for additional se- 
curity to cover loans to clients, term 
insurance is invaluable. It has many 
other uses in business. Quite frequent- 
Jy it is taken by policyholders at a 
young age as a temporary safeguard, 
to protect their families until some 
later date when the contract will be 
converted to the whole life or endow- 
ment plan. It has been the experience 
of the older life insurance companies 
that long-term insurance lapses too fre- 
quently. Probably this is because of 
the purely selfish but none the less 
human reason that the policyholder 
soon gets tired of paying out money for 
something which carries with it no pos- 
sible personal benefit coming to him 
directly during lifetime, no matter how 
many years he may pay premiums. 
How much greater the lapses neces- 
sarily are when there is uncertainty 
as to what the premium may be from 
one year to the next, with the chance 
that as time goes on the premium may 
be higher even though earning canacity 
declines, as may be the case with as- 
sessment insurance! 


COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 





THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE a 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 
NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 


INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 








National Temperance 
Life Selling Stock 


ORGANIZATION NOW COMPLETED 


To Issue All Standard Forms of Con- 
tracts on Participating Plan; 
J. D. Knapp Organizer 


The National Temperance Life In- 
surance Company, of Chicago, which 
pad a charter granted in February, has 
completed its organization work, and 
is now offering its stock to abstainers 
and others in sympathy with the plans 
and purposes of the Company. It will 
issue all standard forms of contracts 
on the participating plan, making a 
special feature of one form of contract 
which will mature as an endowment at 
age 70. 

John D. Knapp, organizer of the 
Company, has been in life insurance 
for thirty years. Rufus M. Potts, gen- 
eral counsel, was former Illinois in- 
surance’ superintendent. Henry C. 
Jones, chairman, of the committee on 
organization, was former secretary and 
treasurer of the Merchants National 
Fire Insurance Company, of Chicago, 








“The Oldest Company in America” | 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life: 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
surance. The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. The Continuous Instal- 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. Unexcelled policies 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The American 




















(now the Western Alliance,) and for 
twenty years was a Chicago business 
man. Alonzo E. Wilson, secretary, was 
editor of the St. Paul “Times,” and’ is 
an active figure in the Prohibition par- 
ty. Some other factors in the organi- 
zation are Albert Bonnell, associated 
in the management of an automobile 
company; Dr. Willis M. Gardner, a 
Brooklyn physician, who is an exam- 
iner for life insurance companies, and 
is also a medical director of one 
of the large New York life com- 
panies; W. F. Hoehm, a_ writer 
on prohibition and industrial subjects: 
Dr. Stuart Johnstone, a_ well-known 
Chicago physician; Francis D. Jolly, 
vice-president of the McCrory Stores 
Corporation, New York, and active in 
temperance and church work; and 
Clarance E. Pitts, a New York temper- 
ance worker. 





STATED BASIS NECESSARY 

In a notice to agents of the New 
York Life that Company says: 

“Every now and then some agent 
writes an application for $5,000 and 
requests that $2,000 be payable to one 
beneficiary, $1,000 to another, and 
$2000 to someone else, or a_ policy- 
holder wants to change the beneficiary 
from one person to two or more. Take 
a case that came into the Home Office 
the other day, in which we were re- 
quested to change the beneficiary on 
a $2,000 policy so that $1,500 would be 
payable to the mother and $500 pay- 
able to a friend of the insured. This 
is not the proper way to ask for the 
division. Where there are to be two 
or more beneficiaries under a_ policy, 
each must share in the proceeds of 
the policy on some stated basis; as, 
for instance, in the above case, the 
policy-holder should have _ requested 
that three-fourths of the proceeds of 
the policy be paid to his mother, and 
one-fourth to his friend. Likewise the 
agent who wanted to break a $5,000 
policy into three parts should have 
requested that two-fifths of the pro- 
ceeds be payable to one beneficiary, 
one-fifth to the second beneficiary. 
and. two-fifths to the third beneficiary.” 





DINNER TO J. K. VOSHELL 

Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, and J. Stanley Edwards, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Un¢terwriters, spoke in Baltimore 
on Monday night at the dinner to J. K. 
Voshell, superintendent of the Metro- 
politan. It was his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary in Metropolitan service. 





GROUP LIFE STORY 
Fred L. Gray, of Minneapolis. has 
sent out an unusually interesting »ook- 
let of letters which tell the story of 
group life insurance. 
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National Council 
Expense Apportioned 





FEDERATION BY-LAW CHANGED 





Assessment on Casualty Premiums 
Double That of Fire, Marine, Surety 
and First Year Life 





That portion of the new by-laws of 
the National Council of the Insurance 
Federation of America, apportioning 
the expense of the Council, was re- 
vamped at the meeting in New York 
last week. It now reads: 


Section I. Contributions. The an- 
nual contributions to the support of the 
corporation by each member in Class 1 
shall be a sum equal to twenty-five 
cents per member of each such State 
Federation as of December 31 of the 
preceding year, but not to exceed $100. 
The fixed annual contributions to the 
support of the corporation by each 
member of Class 2, except fraternal 
benefit societies, shall be $100. In ad- 
dition to the fixed annual contribution 
aforesaid, members of Class 2 other 
than fraternal benefit societies and 
national or inter-state associations of 
insurance underwriters or agents, shall 
contribute their proportionate part of 
the cost of maintenance of the cor- 
pvoration over and above that which 
may be discharged by the fixed annual 
contributions as aforesaid ascertained 
in the following manner, to-wit: 


Fraternals Pay $50 


The amount of the budget of expen- 
ditures in excess of the fixed annual 
contributions, determined upon by the 
Loard of trustees, for each fiscal year 
shall be apportioned as hereinafter de- 
fined:—The fixed annual contribution 
of the Supreme Body or other repre- 
sentative of a fraternal benefit society 
which shall accept membership in the 
corporation shall be $50. Each mem- 
ber of whatever class by acceptance 
of membership in the corporation 
agrees to contribute annually during 
the continuance of membership the 
fixed annual dues aforesaid appropriate 
to the class and character of organi- 
zation and to pay such contribution 
annually to the treasurer of the cor- 
poration within thirty days after no- 
tice of a call therefor. Each member 
of Class 2 other than a fraternal bene- 
fit society, national or inter-state asso- 
ciation of insurance underwriters or 
agents by acceptance of membership 
further agrees to contribute during the 
continuance of membership and until 
the end of the fiscal year in which 
membership may be terminated by 
resignation, its pro rata share of the 
budget of expenditures for each fiscal 
year and to pay such contribution an- 
nually or in two equal semi-annual 
instalments to the treasurer of the 
corporation within thirty days after 
notice of a call therefor. The amount 
of the pro rata share of each such 
member shall be computed by the 
board of trustees upon the basis of 
such a percentage of the net premium 


income received by each such member 
in the last preceding calendar year on 
business transacted in the United 
States, (first year life premiums only 
to be included) as will produce the 
members’ proportion of the budget of 
expenditures for the fiscal year in 
which the computation shall be made, 
provided, however, that the rate of 
assessment on casualty premiums 
shall be double the rate of assessment 
upon fire, marine, surety and first year 
life premiums. 

Note—The membership of the cor- 
poration shall be made up of two 
classes, as follows: 

Class 1: State insurance federations 
heretofore or hereafter organized, 
which shall operate under charters 
rranted by the rules approved by this 
Corporation. 

Class 2: Insurance companies, both 
stock and mutual, fraternal benefit so- 
cieties, reciprocal underwriters and 
associations and insurance underwrit- 
ers and agents. 


REACH AN AGREEMENT 


Eastern and Western Committees Vote 
For Modified Net Premium Valua- 
tion Form 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 


Chicago, Dec. 9.—The committees ap- 
pointed by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and the American 
Life Convention, to take up the ques- 
tion of valuation of policies, and con- 
sider the question of a compromise to 
end the controversy over the subject. 
were in session here today. The com- 
mittee agreed upon a modified form of 
valuation, the details of which are to be 
worked out later. 





PANDOLFO FOUND GUILTY 

Samuel C. Pandolfo, the former Tex- 
as life insurance man, who has been 
on trial before Judge Landis in Chi- 
cago for a month on a charge of using 
the mails to defraud, was found guilty 
by the jury Saturday. The twelve 
other co-defendants, including his at- 
torneys and the directors of the. com- 
pany, were acquitted, Pandolfo being 
held responsible for the actions of the 
company. A motion for a new trial 
will be argued December 15. Pan- 
dolfo, in 1916, began to organize the 
Pan Motor Company. Sixty thousand 
people bought stock in this, paying $7,- 
600,000, and it was charged that Pan- 
dolfo retained $600,000 of this. 


| CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: , 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 


























Assets Insurance in Force 


Dec. 31—1888..... $ 104,307 $ — 889,073 
1898..... 21,505 8,392,902 
1908..... 3,621,170 43,443,633 
1918..... 15,758,208 145,055,484 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 





A Record of Thirty Years of Progress— 


Ten- Year Periods 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23rd, 1888 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


Open to Agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania 
and Michigan 


ennp-s08e 3 Er Policies Issued 
1899-1908........ 1 1,169,329 
1909-1918........ 35,887,982 2,199,357 


CINCINNATI 











PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 18657 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 

















REAL SATISFACTION 


ANINVLY.LUOSNLOALULUULUT ULE 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 
If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 
220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








INTERNATIONAL LIFE of st. vouis | 


SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1918 
It was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


f you are not selling them we are both losing money. 
Write us today for contract 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 




















Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital. .......$1,000,000.00 


OUR 1918 STATEMENT SHOWS: 


Insurance in foree....ccccccccccsccsess 51,970,811.00 
Resources..(Gross Assets) ........+++. 6,559,639.14 
New Insurance Paid for.............+.. 11,960,453.00 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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Provident Life & Trust 1920 Dividend | 


The basis for distribution of surplus 
of the Provident Life & Trust for 1920 
has been adopted by the Board of Di- 
The new basis is temporary 
and applies only to policies issued prior 
to 1919. It affects also only the mor- 
tality element in the dividend formula 
since the adjustment is made on ac- 
count of losses resulting from the in- 
fluenza epidemic. The 1920 dividend on 
policies issued in 1919 will be on the 
1919 basis for policies issued the year 
before. Wherever the adjustment ap- 
plies the following statement will be 
sent to policyholders along with the 
dividend notice: 


rectors. 


“The surplus distribution on 
Provident policies for the year 1920 
is temporarily adjusted to compen- 
sate for the severe losses due to the 
influenza epidemic. The epidemic 


occurred in the year 1918 after our 
basis of distribution for 1919 had 
been announced. In consequence 
the mortality distribution to policy- 
holders in 1919 considerably ex- 
ceeded the actual mortality savings 
of the previous year. The tempor- 
ary adjustment in 1920 is made to 
rectify in an equitable manner this 
excess distribution, since we believe 
the Company should not distribute 
mortality savings that were not 
realized. The adjustment will ap- 
ply only to policies issued prior to 
1919 since it was upon them that 
the excess distribution was made. 

“The Provident is noted for low 
cost of insurance combined with 
absolute security. Although the 
future cannot be foreseen it is our 


hope to make a normal distribution 
in 1921,” 





Connecticut Mutual 1920 Dividend 


President Robinson, of The Connecti- 
cut Mutual, has sent to the agents of 
the Company this statement about the 
Dividend Scale for 1920, saying in part: 

“Certain modifications have been 
made in the interest, mortality and ex- 
pense factors used in the dividend 
formula, with the purpose (1) of mak- 
ing a readjustment of dividends accord- 
ing to plan of insurance and age at is- 
sue, such as will bring about a mcre 
equitable distribution of surplus as be- 
tween individual policyholders, and (2) 
of making a somewhat smaller aggre- 
gate distribution of surplus than the 
formula used in 1919 would produce. 


“The assumed interest rate has been 
increased from 4.40 per cent to 4.50 
per cent—such latter rate to be used 
also in connection with deferred income 
and installment settlements, dividends 
left to accumulate, and sums held on 
deposit to pay future premiums. This 
increase in interest rate the Company 
feels warranted in making, in view of 
improved investment earnings. 


“It is estimated that the amount to 
be paid out in dividends in 1920 will be 
in the aggregate about 86 per cent of 
what it would have been if the 1919 
scale had been continued.” 








“THE SUN” TAKEN IN 





Permits Its Reading Columns To Be 
Used By Opponent of Stock 
Insurance 





The New York “Evening Sun” a few 
days ago permitted its columns to be 
used for an attack upon the Insurance 
Economics Society of America, and 
C. D. Babcock, secretary of this So- 
ciety, which was organized to fight 
state insurance propaganda. In view 
of the fact that the state insurance 
advocates are pulling every wire to 
have matter criticising the stock in- 
surance companies printed, there is no 
legitimate reason why the Insurance 
Economics Society should not con- 
trovert these arguments. The criti- 
cism of the New York “Sun” article 
is that it was written by an opponent 
of stock fire insurance, who succeeded 
in having his attack on the stock com- 
panies printed in the nature of “news.” 





HINTS FOR 
BUSINESS GETTERS 


to help you write 
more and Better 


READ 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


Subscription $3 a Year 


RE-ELECT OLD OFFICERS 





Association of Life Insurance #resi- 
dents Also Place Frederick Freling- 
huysen on Executive Committee 





The Association of Life Insurance Pres- 
idents has re-elected George T. Wight, 
manager and secretary; Job E. Hedges, 
general counsel; Frederic G. Dunham, 
attorney; Orlow H. Boies, statistician 
and Mott A. Brooks, assistant secre- 
tary. Frederick Frelinghuysen, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit, succeeds 
the late George E. Ide as a member of 
the Executive Committee, the chairman 
of which is Mr. Wight. 





Next Meeting December 15 

The next gathering of brokers in the 
Aetna office at 100 William Street will 
be December 15. Dr. Harry M. Archer 
will give a talk on the relations of the 
company, the broker and the assured 
in the adjustment of claims. It will 
be an intimate discussion by an ex- 
perienced claim adjuster, designed to 
demonstrate how all interests can be 
better served and greater confidence 
aeveloped in the insurance structure by 
brokers keeping more closely in touch 
with claim departments and under- 
standing more clearly the viewpoint 
of the advanced and constructive claim 
nian, 





The Travelers has standardized its 
group accident and sickness contracts, 
rates and coverage. 











American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 




















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 6 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 














NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 




























Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


@ AMARILi( 


me For Agency Contracts address 


THE DALLAS. TiyAuWANES 
BIG FI.woatn? 


TExas GREAT SOUTHERN 


LIFE P nsURANtt 0. S. CARLTON 


AUSTIN® ee PRESIDENT 


SAM ANTONIO’ we 
eotiriy COMPANY. 
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Holcombe Pays 
Tribute to Hegeman 


GREAT FEAT 





REVIEWS’ HIS 





Always Modest About Achievements; 
Giving Credit to His Able 
Associates 





In the Friday afternoon session 
tributes were paid to the memory of 
John R. Hegeman, John B. Lunger and 
ueorge E. Ide by John M. Holcombe, 
president of the Phoenix Mutual; Al- 
ton B. Parker and Charles E. Hughes 
respectively. In his talk Mr. Hol- 
combe said in part: 

“It is a praiseworthy task for a man 
to take a life insurance company, 
small but sound, and build it up to a 
great concern, doing a useful work. In 
some ways it is a somewhat larger 
labor to organize from the beginning 
and build a useful institution out of 
vothing, but there is a larger task than 
either of these. 

“In the year 1870 there were forty 
life insurance companies organized un- 
der the laws of the state of New York 
and seeking the patronage of the pub- 
lic. Thirty-two of these companies 
have disappeared. Of the eight which 
still live, seven at that time were in 
fairly good condition as to their 
finances and the possibilities of their 
growth. In the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance they were, in 
1870,—in one of the tables there were 
two columns, one headed ‘Surplus,’ 
and the other ‘Deficiencies,’ meaning 
impairment of capital. In the column 
of Deficiencies, there appeared nine- 
teen companies. Eighteen of these 
have left and are only memories, and 
are only familiar to the student of the 
history of life insurance. One of these 
companies still lives, and that com- 
pany, according to the amount of effi- 
ciency was the next to the lowest in 
the list. 

“At that time a young man entered 
a structure which was tottering on its 
frail foundation. This young man was 
strong of body and of mind. He had 
ambition; he had ideas; he had per- 
sistence; he had ability. I am not go- 
ing to attempt a history of this man 
or of the company whicn he served, 
but you know the result. It is true 
that he had an able associate. Maybe 
he never could have done what was 
cone without that man, but I am con- 
fident that had it not been for Mr. 
Ifegeman there would have been no 
company such as the one that he 
helped and did a great deal in building 
up. 
“Some men attain eminence by 
climbing over the backs of their asso- 
ciates. Some men gain a kind of suc- 
cess by appropriating the ideas and 
the labors of their less aggressive as- 
sociates. This man never did either. 
He pulled his associates up with him 
and he gave every credit to every man 
who helped in his work. 

“Last year, at the time of the birth- 
day of Mr. Hegeman, one of his friends 
wrote him a letter and, knowing that 
he was out of health, that he was some- 
times depressed, his friend went over 
some of the history of the past, mean- 
ing to draw his attention to the things 
that he had a right to be—if not proud 
of—that he certainly had the right to 
be satisfied with. In his reply, a part 
of which was too personal and touch- 
ing for public reading, he said: 

“ ‘The facts and figures in your sec- 
ond paragraph tell the story, a story 
of hard and sad days, but as I look 
back upon them now I regard them as 
whetstones designed to sharpen and 
Prepare the tools for future effective 
work. Those days had their value, 
certainly, but while they were on you 
Would have been paralyzed and faith 
and hope only figments of the imagi- 
nation but for a bull dog tenacity 
that would not let go or even own up 
en it could be beaten. I have not 
+e _ maker of the Metropolitan. 

8 a composite work. I will ad- 
mit that there would probably have 


E. D. Duffield’s Talk 


(Continued from page 4) 


tion by each of the claims of others. Life 
insurance from its inception has been 
based upon a recognition of this princi- 
ple. No policy of life insurance was ever 
sold except the purchaser consciously or 
unconsciously adopted this principle and 
put it into action. Its inception was 
caused by the willingness of many to 
join together in a common effort for the 
common good. The unselfish denial of 
one’s self to give protection to others de- 
pendent upon him is basic in both. If 
this principle is to be swept aside in gov- 
ernmental affairs, how can it be expected 
to continue in the life of a people? Of 
what use is it to preach self-denial if the 
object for which the self-denial is to be 
practiced shall receive no benefit there- 
from? What is the use of advocating 
thrift if private property is to be oblit- 
erated? 

What Compulsory Insurance Means. 

It may be said that under even the 
most socialistic form of government there 
will still be some method by which de- 
pendents will receive some of the pro- 
tection now offered by life insurance. 
But if life insurance is to become com- 
pulsory instead of voluntary, the very 
soul will be taken from it. The benefit 
of the exercise by the individual of self- 
denial for the benefit of others will be 
gone, The impulse given to the individ- 
ual exercise of thrift will vanish. There 
is no element of unselfishness in paying 
taxes. There is no incentive to economy 
if the thrifty and the spendthrift are to 
be placed upon an equality. The im- 
measurable gain to the country by in- 
stilling these fundamental principles in 
the hearts of its individual citizens, of 
awakening in them a recognition of the 
virtues of self-sacrifice and the beauties 
of thrift will vanish in a day. If, there- 
fore, the benefits which life insurance 
has conferred upon our country by incul- 
cating in our people an adherence to these 
principles is to continue, it must immedi- 
ately undertake the task of underwriting 
Americanism, with a breadth of vision 
and an earnestness of purpose worthy of 
its history and the cause in which it is 
engaged. The policy which it issues can 
contain no cash surrender to enable one 
to utilize for self that which he has dedi- 
cated to others. It can have no provi- 
sion for a paid-up value which would 
permit any discontinuance of persistent 
effort. If it is to succeed in this enter- 
prise, the premium to personal devotion 
to country must be paid as and when due 
without granting a grace period. This 
great work can be accomplished if we 
will but use the power within our grasp 
to disseminate this gospel of Ameri- 
canism. 

If life insurance earnestly desires the 
universal acceptation of American doc- 
trines, we must believe in them and we 
must see that others who do not believe 
because they have not heard shall be fur- 
nished with a preacher who will proclaim 
this gospel in which we believe. The es- 
sentials to the promulgation of any gos- 
pel are preachers and listeners: Those 
who preach because they believe, and 
those who listen with receptive minds. 


Life insurance is able, if it will, to fur-, 


nish both preachers and listeners. It has 
approximately between forty and fifty 
thousand representatives who for years 
have secured converts to the principles 
of Americanism under the guise of 
preaching life insurance. They can use 
their influence to make clear that an ad- 
herence to the principles which they have 








been no Metropolitan after the early 
seventies but for me, or some other 
one wo would have done the things 
that it was my privilege to do, and 
maybe have done them better, but in 
its character and later development 
the company has had a grand example 
of splendid team work by those whom 
you fitly describe as many able assist- 
ants, but its upbuilding has been the 
long pull, the strong pull, and the pull 
altogether of a body of co-workers, my 
modest part in the assembling of whom 
is the only other credit I want’.” 


preached so long means the perpetuation 
of liberty. Life insurance has approxi- 
mately 53,000,000 policyholders who have 
become not only hearers of life insurance, 
but doers also, who will broaden the 
scope of their principles to their country 
as well as their families when they rec- 
ognize that the extent of these principles 
cannot be limited to those bound to them 
by ties of affection, but must be inclusive 
of all those who are in the fullest sense 
their fellow citizens. 

We cannot over-estimate the magni- 
tude of this opportunity which we have to 
serve our day and generation and to ren- 
der the future of our country safe from 
all assault. No other business comes into 
as close touch with the personal life of 
the American people. No other busi- 
ness has the power to as great a degree 
of the exercise of personal intruence. 





OVER 


$75,000,000 


of new business 
is the record for 
1919 of the 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


GEO. KUHNS 


President 











HOME LIFE | 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 3% Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollar 
paid to policyholders in 1918 o 
which over Seven Hundre Thos 
sand was in dividends. tn 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and ure now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars 


The total insurance in force was 
inerenced curing the ear 6.6% and 
8 now pear me Hundred d 
Fifty-Nine Million Deller. - 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


| 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 














IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 























is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
jished every Friday 6b; The Eastern 
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105 William Street, New York City. 
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Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 





AGENTS AND FIRE PROTECTION 
The new administration of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
is taking a real interest in fire protec- 
tion, and will accomplish much along 
this line. The new chairman of the 
agents’ fire protection committee, 
Alfred Davenport, of Boston, is 
keenly interested in, as well as being 
a student of fire protection, while 
President Cox is sympathetic. Messrs. 
Cox and Davenport were in conference 
this week with the National Board 
committee on the subject, and the 
agents can be depended upon to act 
vigorously in spreading propaganda to 
reduce the enormous fire waste. 





DR. JACKSON’S RETIREMENT 

No word in the insurance language 
has been more abused than “educator,” 
but it can be correctly and forcefully 
applied to Dr. Jacob A. Jackson, who 
retires on December 31 from the lit- 
erary department of the Mutual Life, 
of which department he is the head. 

From the beginning of his insurance 
career he was imbued with the idea 
that he had entered the ranks of a 
great profession. In time he mastered 
its technique, understood its psychol- 
ogy, appreciated its significance in 
the social life, and, what was of greater 
importance, he had the faculty of im- 
parting this knowledge to others. It is 
no exaggeration to say that thousands 
of agents are better life insurance men 
because of contact, personally, by cor- 
respondence, or through perusal of 
literature prepared by him. His pre- 
liminary training as a public school 
superintendent and as a lawyer made 
him know the mental needs of his fel- 
low man, particularly the. workers in 
his own field. 

It was only natural that he should 
write books and pamphlets on life in- 
surance, and these works even now 
have a large circulation, although some 
were written many years ago. With 
dignity and with power he edited the 
Mutual Life’s bulletin to agents, 
“Points,” and, despite all the other 
calls upon his time, he has never been 
too busy to answer a letter from an 
agent seeking his advice. 


MAIL PARCEL INSURANCE 





Commissioner Brown, of Vermont, Says 
That Claims Are Far Behind 
Payments 





State insurance was criticised by 
Commissioner Brown, of Vermont, (and 
president of the Commissioners™ con- 
vention), in his address a few days 
«go before the Life Insurance Presi- 
dents’ convention. 

“In considering Government insur- 
znce on mail parcels, the Post Office 
Department is at the present time ask- 
ing for a deficiency appropriation of 
$400,000 to cover claims due and unpaid 
in the fiscal years of 1917-18 and 1918- 
19, where claimants have been deprived 
of their money for more than twelve 
months in some cases, even though 
their claims are not disputed,” he said. 
“You can well imagine what a disturbed 
condition would exist if insurance com- 
panies should pursue such a course. 
That the Post Office Department has 
collected enormous rates is shown by 
the fact that the premium receipts for 
1917 were over two million dollars with 
losses of about a million and a quar- 
ter; receipts for 1918 were more than 
three million with losses of about a 
million and a quarter; receipts in 1919 
have been over four millions with 
losses a little over a million and a 
half. Thus in three years the prem- 
iums collected amount to about nine 
million dollars with losses for the same 
period aggregating a little less than 
four and a half million dollars. Yet 
there is a deficiency of $400,000 ac- 
knowledged. Here is an example of 
cheap Government insurance and poor 
service.” 





SPECIALS AT SCOTT HOME. 

A jolly crowd of Special Agents 
gathered at the liome of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. Scott, Lock Haven, Pa., on 
December 8th in honor of the fifteenth 
anniversary of the Scott Agency. M. 
J. Richards, Thompson Derr & Bro., 
was toastmaster. Gifts were given to 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott. Those present in- 
cluded M. J. Richards, Scottish; S. R. 
Dibert, Concordia; “Eddie” Malloy, 
Del. Und.; C. C. Crandle, Northern; C. 
E. Titsworth, Newark; G. W. AIl- 
cock, Providence-Washington; W. G. 
Creighton, New Hampshire; J. G. 
Hardy, Fireman’s; A. Lipska and C. E. 
Strickler, Travellers; H. W. Birchard, 
S. of P.; W. T. Mills, Jr., Royal; E.| S. 
Joseph, New Hampshire. 





BIGELOW’S NEW POSITION 

Bayard Bigelow has been appointed 
special agent for the New York Subur- 
ban Agency representing the City of 
New York, County of Pennsylvania, 
Security of New Haven, and Union of 
Paris, covering the territory of the 
Suburban Exchange. 

Special Agent J. B. Thompson, of 
the City of New York will devote his 
entire time in the future covering the 
State of New Jersey. 





LONDON JOTTINGS 
London, Nov. 20.—A new insurance 
company, the Java Lloyd, has been es- 
tablished at Batavia, with capital of 
2,500,000 floren. 


The City of London Re-Insurance 
Company is to increase its capital. 


The London & Lancashire share- 
holders met on November 25 to con- 
sider a resolution that part of its prof- 
its be applied in payment of two 
pounds ten shillings per share, being 
part of the remaining uncalled capital 
on all the shares. 


Maurice Diaz has canceled his agree- 
ment as marine underwriter for the 
United Kingdom Colonial and Foreign 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


A new re-insurance company in Lon- 
don is the Associated Reinsurers, Ltd., 
with a nominal capital of £300,000. 














THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 








F. W. P. Rutter, general manager of 
the London & Lancashire, made a talk 
tefore the London Insurance Institute 
this month in which he compared the 
volume of insurance transacted in 
Great Britain in 1910 with that of 1918. 
He stated that the total premium in- 
come of the British offices, including 
that of fire and life in 1910, amounted 
to £88,000,000. Last year the figures 
were £151,000,000. Taking the fire 
business alone he thought that the 
premium income amounted to not less 
than £46,000,000, and on a rough esti- 
mate he considers that the liabilities 
cn these insurance policies on {the 
basis of the premium income totalled 
a‘ least £10,000,000,000—a figure some- 
what in excess of the British national 
debt. 

*“ * * 

Ed. L. Kelley, who is to represent 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation in Japan, is a native of Texas, 
where for four years he was employed 
by Cochran-Thomas & Co., going to 
Chicago in 1911 when Mr. Cochran be- 
came manager of the Western Depart- 
ment of the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia. From that time until 1917 he 
was traveling in the Western Depart- 
ment of that Company. After return- 
ing from a year and a half in France 
he was made special agent in Michigan. 

* 6¢ @ 


Harry A. Mackey, chairman of the 
workmen’s compensation Board of 
Pennsylvania, is writing a series of 
articles in the compensation situation 
in that state in the Philadelphia ‘‘Pub- 
lic Ledger.” 

7” a 

H. G. B. Alexander, president of the 
Continentai Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago, will celebrate his birthday on De- 
cember 31. Agents of the Company 
will make the occasion a noteworthy 
event and will show their appreciation 
of the president by writing an extra 
large number of applications. As a 
birthday present a scroll will be handed 
to President Alexander on which will 
appear the name of each agent who 
produced business, together with the 
umount of premium. Mr. Alexander 
was in New York City last week at- 
tending the insurance conventions at 
the Hotel Astor. 

* a a” 

James W. Henry, of Eyler & Henry, 
Pittsburgh, who has done splendid 
service for the insurance federation, 
both national and state, for some years, 
will hereafter occupy a position on the 
sidelines as a sympathetic spectator. 
The insurance fraternity is indebted to 
Mr. Henry for the time and energies 
he has devoted to this work. As an 
organizer and an association executive 
he has few equals. 

* ¢ @ 

Albert W. Whitney, manager of the 
workmen’s compensation bureau, is 
chairman of the education section of 
the National Safety Council. Asked by 
the editor of “The National Safety 
News,” a weekly, for a sketch of his 
career he answered: “The only facts 
that I can remember are as follows: 
Graduate Beloit College, sometime fel- 
low at Chicago University and once 
upon a time instructor in mathematics 
at the. Universities of Nebraska and 
Michigan; once upon a time associate 
professor of mathematics and insur- 
ance at the University of California, 
actuary for a New York State Inves- 
tigation of Fire Insurance in 1910 and 
1911, actuary of the California Indus- 
trial Commission, 1912; asso@iate ac- 
tuary of the New York Insurance De- 
partment, 1913; at present General 
Manager of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau.” 





John J. Reilly has resigned as solici- 
tor for the Evers-Dixon Co. to become 
associated with George H. Ross & Co., 
Lrooklyn. 














CAPTAIN JOSEPH B. MACLEAN 





Captain Joseph Brotherton Maclean, 
who received the Military Cross from 
the Prince of Wales on board the “Re- 
nown,” when that ship was in the Hud- 
son, is a member of the actuarial staff 
cof the Mutual Life, one of the strongest 
actuarial forces in the country. Cap- 
tain Maclean was a member of the Scot- 
tish Rifles and received his decoration 
for meritorious service in action during 
an advance toward Poix du Nord. Hs 
is a brother of A. T. Macleaa, assistant 
actuary of the Massachusetts Mutual. 

* of oe 


Leon Schinasi, president of the Inn- 
porters & Exporters, after an absence 
of two months during which he has been 
attending to affairs connect2d with the 
estate of his father, the late 5. Schinasi, 
has actively resumed the management 
of the Company, which he heads. 

~ “ aa 


Walter B. Renton, of the Motor Car 
Casualty and Fire Companies, is a di- 
rector in the National Acceptance Cor- 
poration, which finances automobile 
vurchases, factory machinery _ pur- 
cnases and issues trade acceptances. 
It is located in New York and at pres- 
ent has had $1,500,000 subscribed to 
its stock. This, it is said, may event- 
ually reach $5,000,000. Among the di- 
1ectors are C. C. Barlow, treasurer of 
the Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 
New York; W. F. Johnson, president 
North Shore Bank, Oyster Bay; Will- 
iam P. Bailey, treasurer, Prudential 
Trust Company. Boston. 





MUST MOVE MAY 1 





One of the Buildings in Insurance Dis- 
trict to Lose Insurance 
Tenants 

The American Food Products Co., 
which owns the building at 56 Pine 
Street, New York, has served notice cn 
the tenants that they must move by 
May 1. There are a number of insur- 
ence offices in this building; also the 
offices of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the “Life Asso- 
ciation News,” a monthly paper. 





GOES TO PORTO RICO 
Assistant General Agent M. D. Long, 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, has left Philadelphia for 4 
business trip to Porto Rico. 





BESSEY SUCCEEDS FERGUSON. 

Following a meeting of the Directors 
of The Employers Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York, it was an- 
nounced that John M. Bessey had been 
appointed General Manager to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
R. M. Ferguson. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

















Maconachy Returns 
From Porto Rico 


ene 
! 


APPOINTS VILLAR & CO. AGENT 





Niagara Issues Circular About Forms 
of Coverage Written in Foreign 
Countries 





J. G. Maconachy, superintendent of 
agencies for the Niagara, has returned 
from a business trip to Porto Rico and 
San Domingo. He appointed Villar & 
Co., successor, as agents for both terri- 
tories. Mr. Maconachy has made some 
interesting observations on these coun- 
tries, both from the standpoint of the 
insurance business and the general con- 
ditions. On account of the numerous 
bandits and general lawlessness in San 
Domingo, United States Marines are 
now down there preserving order. Mr. 
Maconachy says, that at one time it 
was not safe to leave the city, as a 
traveler was sure prey for the bandits 
on going outside of the town limits. 

Building Construction 

The general attitude of the people 
toward these bandits is of admiration 
for those that are bold and commit 
numerous robberies. He reports that 
hoth these islands are fertile fields for 
almost any kind of commercial enter- 
prise, and have many natural and valu- 
able resources. The general building 
construction, according to Mr. Maco- 
nachy, is fair, and while no companies 
would write the thatched roof homes of 
the natives, the mercantile buildings are 
generally of concrete or iron clad con- 
struction. While the water pressure in 
the daytime averages about 25 pounds, 
there are but few buildings over three 
stories in height, so that the need for 
high pressure is not great. The fire de- 
partment apparatus is generally of ob- 
solete pattern, consisting of one or two 
land drawn hose reels and the same 
number of hand drawn chemical wag- 
ons. 

On one occasion Mr. Maconachy went 
in search of a fire hydrant, and for 
some time was unable to find one. Af- 
ter looking carefully his attention was 
drawn to a circular plate of metal set 
in the street, about eight inches in di- 
ameter. On one side was a small ring 
ostensibly to lift the plate. Mr. Maco- 
nachy lifted this and found under it a 
coupling to whica one hose could be 
attached. When asked if only*one line 
of hose could be attached to this hy- 
drant, Mr. Maconachy explained that 
the firemen have a coupling that di- 
vides into two or more sections, and 
they attach this to the hydrant and 
other lines to this. 

He found general prosperity among 
the people engaged in business in both 
the countries, and thinks that the in- 


surance companies can make some 
money there. 
Company’s Circular 

The Niagara has issued a circular in 
connection with its drive for foreign 
business, calling attention to the serv- 
ice that the Niagara can give in this 
connection. The circular reads as fol- 
lows: 


“American bankers and American 
manufacturers are busy developing trade 
with Central America, South America, 
the West Indies and other foreign coun- 
tries. We believe that Americans abroad 
will seek American insurance protection 
and we are prepared to give it to them. 
Our foreign department, aside from the 
usual fire coverage, provides the follow- 
ing insurance: Automobile, tourists’ 
floaters, registered mail, riot and civil 
commotion, and full war covers. 

“Our marine department protects 
property while in transit anywhete. 
We have already established agencies 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, Central America, 
South America, England, China, Ja- 
pan, Australia, Java, New Zealand and 
the Philippine Islands, and our repre- 
sentatives in these countries are at 
yvour service. 

“In addition to this service we are 
prepared to accept at this office pro- 
posals for writing business anywhere in 
the civilized world. 

“How and where may we serve you?” 





SEEKING BLANKET FORM 





Companies Generally Deny That They 
Are Writing a Special Auto- 
mobile Policy for Fords 





The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference has been advised that 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
automobiles, operating through influ- 
ential brokers, is endeavoring to se- 
cure a blanket insurance policy whica 
will cover for the benefit of the pur- 
chaser of all the new automobiles of 
the manufacturer in question, under 
conditions other than those that could 
be approved by any of the local con- 
ferences under their present rules and 
requiremerts. 

This matter will be referred to the 
Interim Executive Committee for deci- 
sion, and whatever action is taken will 
Le bulletined to company members. In 
the meantime, all members are cau- 
tioned against binding insurance on 
any such proposition. 

It was also rumored that a contract 
had been entered into between the 
manufacturer in question—which is the 
lord Motor Company—and three insur- 
ance companies. 

The Conference has received assur- 
ance from a large number of its mem- 
bers that they have not been asked to 
write on the proposed form and are not 
advised as to its terms. 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 











-—THE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President | 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$9,2 16,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5,38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 








FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 

















1841 


hsurance (0. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 
RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE—THEFT--COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., L*d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co, of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia, Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Pooh Pooh Article 
of Frederick Wile 


“ALL TOSH,” SAYS “THE POLICY” 
British Paper Says Cotton Purchasers 
Have Right to Insure Where 
They Please 











Fred Wile’s article in the London 
“Daily Mail,” the gist of which was 
that an attempt had been made to force 
the insurance of American cotton car- 
goes shipped to Great Britain in Brit- 
ish instead of American insurance com- 
panies, and that there was raging a 
bitter British-American commercial and 
economic reprisal war, is still being 
extensively commented upon in Brit- 
ish newspapers. 

The editor of “The Policy” calls the 
erticle “tosh.” He asks, “Has not the 
purchaser the right.to insure his goods 
in his own companies, writing in the 
broadest sense? Is he bound by any 
tangible reason to protect ‘himself 
ugainst lors in insurance offices of the 
country of origin of the goods he pur- 
chases? How would he stand when 
claims arise? What sort of settlement 
could he get from an office thousands 
of miles away? 

“One of the arguments put forward 
why the purchaser of cotton shouid in- 
sure in an American office is that the 
insurance market of the United States 
is wide open for the operations of 
British companies, which have admit- 
tedly derived enormous profits from it: 
therefore, elementary fair-play  de- 
mands that the British insurance mar- 
ket should be open to American com- 
panies. An American company can 
come here, establish an office ond go 
cut for business without leave or being 
asked to risk one penny. Certainly it 
would have to make a deposit with the 
Board of Trade for classes of insur- 
ance other than marine, just the same 
us all the home companies have to do. 
It would not, however, be required to 
maintain a deposit equal to the prem- 
ium income it collected for direct busi- 
sess, and calculate a reserve for un- 
expired premiums at 50 per cent as a 
Lritish company is forced to do if it 
enters the United States for business. 
Also, it may be mentioned that British 
offices operating in America are 
charged a higher tax than the home 
companies. pay. 

The Bursting Money Vaults of America 

“It is further stated that if ‘Amer- 
ican merchants and manufacturers 
ence get it into their heads that Brit- 
ish cotton buyers disdain to accept an 
American policy, it will not be long 
before a British policy will be found 
unmarketable in the United States. 
American insurance companies are 
richer and larger than they used to be. 
There are more of them. Disappear- 
ance of British insurance capital from 
the market would naturally and prompt- 
ly lead to the formation of strong 
American companies from that fabu- 
lous new capital with which the money- 
vaults of the United States are burst- 
ing in consequence of the war.’ These 
rather ‘wind up’ statements are put in 
the article doubtless to try and fright- 
en British insurance companies into 
closing down and refusing to take the 
business offered them on cotton car- 
goes. 

“Those who inspired this ‘typical and 
concrete example’ of what is described 
as unpleasantly suggestive of that 
‘British greed’ appear to have a very 
weak case and quite forget that Britain 
is not an insignificant purchaser of 
their country’s produce. Surely they 
may be allowed to choose their own 
insurance companies, and incidentally 
the rate of exchange at the present 
time is an ill-considered moment to 
launch a tirade against the simple Brit- 
isher who elects to at least support one 
of his home industries.” 


CLASH OVER RISK BUREAU 
Senator Smoot Wants It Taken Over By 
Other Departments; Director 
Issues Defense 

Senator Smoot’s plan to dissolve the 
War Risk Bureau has brought out a 
sharp answer from Director Cholmeley- 
Jones, who says the public has no idea 
of its magnitude nor the good work 
done. He adds that approximately 25 
per cent of the men who have been dis- 
charged have retained their war risk in- 
surance. Premiums paid to the War 
Risk Bureau between October 6, 1917, 
und September 30, 1919, are $233,599,432. 

Senator Smoot’s plan is tu dissolve 
the War Risk Bureau by placing Allot- 
ments and Allowance in the War and 
Navy departments respectively; comi- 
pensation in the Pension Bureau; and 
insurance in the Fost Office Depart- 
ment. These are his views: 

“I will press this plan, but first we 
shall have investigation and be guided 
by that. There is no question, how- 
ever, that compensation can be better 
handled by the Pension Bureau and ir- 
surance by the Post Office Devartment. 
If the investigation reveals what I thirk 
it will, I will prepare a bill to put the 
plan into effect. We can get rid of all 
those clerks and I am satisfied the work 
will be done better. My information is 
that conditions are just as bad in the 
bureau as they ever were. ! hear just 
as many complaints. They have no or- 
ganization and they never will have :s 
they are going on now. I can take 6,000 
cierks and do better work than they are 
doing. I know it is not popular to ur- 
dertake to separate 8,900 employes from 
the Government service, but I feel it my 
cuty to lighten the burden of taxpayers 
as much as possible.” 





FAULT FOR UNDER-INSURANCE 





It’s Company’s and the Agents’ Fault, 
If They Do Not Advertise, Says 
Hartford 





In an article on advertising, printed 
in its paper “The Hartford Agent,” the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company says 
that every property owner recognizes 
the fact that insurance is a necessity; 
vet, most property is dangerously un- 
der-insured. That may be the fault cf 
the property owner, but it is more fre- 
quently the fault of the agent. Insur- 
ance is the other fellow’s protection, 
but it is the agent’s business. 

“It is an incident in the life of the 
public—a detail—important, of course 
but only one of many that make up a 
busy man’s life,” says the Hartford. 
“It is our job and your job) to remind 
people of things they ought to know, 
end want to know, but do not have time 
to discover themselves. In other words, 
it is your job and our job to advertiss.’ 





The Maryland Casualty’s new wall 
calendars are ready. 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 1168 




















NEW YORK STATE DF -PARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. oF PITTSBURCH, PA, 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, OF CONCORD, N.-H, 
GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE.CO, OF COLUMBUS, GA, 
UNITED AMERICAN INSURANCE CoO, OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 


PERCY B, DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 











The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century ? 


Capital $400,000.00 Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 











HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 3484 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policyin a Non-Conference 
Company 














Just say: 
wields THE HANOVER 
Man”— FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


the open sesame Incorporated 1652 


to every courtesy The real strength of an insurance com- 
within our power. pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 








Room with de- the security of its policy. 
tached bath $1.50 R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
and $2.00 FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
—— bath $2.50 WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
a $3.00 HOME OFFICE 
BREVOORT Hotel Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle viet won TORK 
CHICAGO IE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
. Metrcpolitan District 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec'y & Mer. 95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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eee 6 | CLARENCE A. KROIBE & CO. | MTBFACTION 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 











PENNSYLVANIA’ NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH ieee, 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
FIRE and WAR RISKS — 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico Home Office: 68 William Street 
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What Investigation of | 


One New Jersey County’s 
Insurance Has Disclosed 





Situation Suggests Opportunity for Agents in Every State to Render 
Public Service, Increase Their Business and Local 
Prestige By Insisting on Reforms 


In thousands of counties throughout 
the United States it is possible for in- 
surance conditions on county property 
to reach the deplorable state shown by 
T. C. Moffatt’s investigation in Essex 
County, New Jersey. The insurance 
commission of the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders called in Mr. Moffatt of 
Newark, as an insurance expert to go 
into the subject thoroughly, which he 
did, taking several months for the 
work. Following receipt of his report 
the commission promptly placed $1,290,- 
000 of additional insurance on county 
buildings, $477,000 of which is on build- 
ings and contents not previously cov- 
ered. ‘ 

If insurance men in other counties 
would interest themselves in having the 
insurance on county property checked 
up in the same way as was done in 
Essex, it would doubtless in many 
eases show similar conditions to exist 
and result in a large amount of good 
additional business being developed, 
besides safeguarding the counties 
egainst serious fire loss and waste of 
public funds for insurance by showing 
Low a mere equitable distribution of 
existing insurance could be made. Mr. 
Moffatt’s report follows: 

About the middle of May the Insur- 
ance Fund asked me to make a survey 
of insurance carried by the County, 
making such recommendations as 
would be suggested by such a survey, 
with the idea of placing before you the 
existing condition of that department 
of the County’s business. The condi- 
tions disclosed were briefly as_ fol- 
lows:— 

Insurance Fund—assets about 
$47,000. carrying insurance on 
Court House and contents... .$323,500. 
without co-insurance and with 
no insurance in outside com- 


panies :— 
Liability at Soho........ none 
™ on various buildings 
at Overbrook... 81,600. 
as at House of Deten- 
tion .......none 
= “ Court House An- 
en reer none 
” “ Mountain Sanitar- 
DM saisnods 
" a reer 30,000 
= “ Penitentiary 82,150 
Total $517,250. 


Without further reference to the 
economic principle of scattering liabil- 
ity as much as possible, as insurance 
is a business of averages, suffice it to 
say that the Fund was in immediate 
danger of having not only their entire 
assets dissipated by one fire but in ad- 
dition incurring a very embarrassing 
loss to the tax payers, should certain 
buildings burn. 

Following the best principles of un- 
derwriting the Fund should assume lia- 
bility upon all risks owned by the Coun- 
ty only distributed in such a way that 
it could not be entirely destroyed. I 
consequently recommended that they 
carry $25,000. on the Court House in- 
Stead of $323,500.—$40,000. distributed 
on various buildings at Soho, instead 
of no liability ;—$104,000. at Overbrook, 
properly distributed on all buildings, 
instead of $81,600. on a few—$15,000. 
on Jail instead of $30,000. (this building 
is all on one block and with open com- 
munications between various parts of 
it)—$35,000. on the Penitentiary in- 
stead of $82,150. ($59,500. of which was 
on the old prison building itself); 


$7,500. on the House of Detention in- 
stead of no liability; $2,500. on the 
Court House Annex; $5,000. on the Es- 
sex Mountain Sanitarium instead of no 
liability. 

Total recommended in fund $234,000. 

Forms Not Concurrent 

We find the balance of the insurance, 
totalling approximately $2,500,000. was 
placed with over thirty different 
agents; each one without the knowl- 
edge of what the other was carrying or 
without reference to concurrency in 
form (except the basic form), or gen- 
eral provisions, some of which had to 
be added to or subtracted from in or- 
der to produce proper coverage. 

Some of the irregularities in the 
form and some of the properties not 
insured were as follows:— 

SOHO — Isolation Hospital—T. B. 
Group—Building policies—80 per cent 
co-insurance clause attached—Contents 
—100 per cent co-insurance clause. 
Two policies on the building contain no 
co-insurance clause, making a non-con- 
current feature which would cause con- 
fusion and possible loss in settlement 
and collection of a claim. 

A dining room had been placed be- 
iween two wards uniting two buildings 
and thus increasing the hazard which 
fact would have voided the policies. 

POWER HOUSE—Contents of Power 
House which included five power boil- 
ers were insured for $3,000. with the 
80 per cent co-insurance clause. Total- 
ly and most apparent shortage of in- 
surance. 

We suggested insuring the boilers as 
part of the building, which is permis- 
sible, and paying a rate of 20 cents 
rather than a rate of 52% cents as had 
been the case. 

Contents of ambulance house, incin- 
erating building, small pox pavilion, ad- 
ministration building, scarlet fever 
pavilion, and diphtheria building were 
not insured. 

The fire house building was not in- 
sured, nor were its contents. 

All of the buildings at Soho were in 
the name of the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders of the County of Essex, where- 
as title to the property is vested in the 
mame of “The County of Essex.” 

Foundations of all the buildings were 
insured, whereas our plan eliminates 
coverage of foundations, thus automat- 
ically providing additional insurance to 
the extent of the value therein repre- 
sented. 

The total insurance previously car- 
ried, as above $373,900. 

Insurance recommended under our 
plan, to provide coverage on all prop- 
erty which was not previously covered 
$540,500., being an increase of $166,600 

Of this amount $90.000. being new in- 
surance, i. e. property not insured at 
all, and $76,600. additional insurance 0: 
property already insured. 

Garage Overloaded 


OVERBROOK — Star Building and 
Contents were insured for $230,000. in 
sixteen policies—eleven of which had 
the 80 per cent co-insurance clause and 
five of which had no co-insurance. 
Ijon-concurrency commented upon else- 
where. 

In the Amusement Hall privilege was 
given under the present policies for 
moving pictures to be given, under a 
warranty that the installation was as 
provided for in Chapter 197—Laws of 
1912 of the State of New Jersey—pro- 
viding that not more than three tem- 
porary exhibitions be given in one 
month. We find that the installation 


did not comply with that Law: that 
Chapter 276—Laws of 1916 modified the 
requirements providing for this instal- 
lation could be given and that exhibi- 
tions were given every Wednesday 
night, making four or more a month. 
Permission is provided under the form 
suggested so that this warranty would 
not void the insurance. 

The present Garage policies warrant, 
under penalty of nullification, that not 
more than five automobiles were con- 
tained therein; whereas seven, at vari- 
ous times, are housed in this building. 

The contents of some buildings are 
specifically insured with the 80 per cent 
co-insurance clause, while contents of 
many more are covered under a blanket 
form. The policies covering blanket in 


the various buildings are for $195,000. 
and specifically in the balance of build- 
ings $253,400., making a total of $448,- 
Among the blanket 


000. on contents. 


T. C. MOFFATT 


policies we find one that covers the 


contents of twelve buildings, naming 
them; another policy covering the con- 
tents of these same buildings and in 


addition all other buildings at Over- 
brook, with the exception of five build- 
ings which it names. Another policy 
covers the same as the last but only 
excepts four buildings from its cover- 
age. Another policy covers contents of 
all buildings without any exceptions 


end without any enumerations. Some 
of them state that machinery is cov 
ered as part of the contents. Others 


say that machinery is not covered. 
Some contain the 80 per cent co-insur 
ance clause with the pro rata distribu 
tion clause; others have the 80 per 
cent co-insurance clause without the 
pro rata distribution clause; still others 
have the 90 per cent co-insurance clause 
and the pro rata distribution clause. 
Some of them cover provisions in cold 
storage by reason of a break in the 
machinery, caused by fire, others do 
not. 
Foundations Insured 

Some of these blanket policies cover 
in buildings where specific insurance is 
carried which condition, of course, 
would result in endless confusion and 
loss to the County in the event of fire 
under the old form. 

All of the building policies include in- 
surance on foundations which founda- 
tions, of course, are excluded from our 
form. 

We find that Dr. Payne’s house is un- 
insured; also the Gardener’s cottage, 
paint shop, coal pockets, pumping sta- 
tion, butcher’s dwelling, tenant dwell- 
ing and other small outbuildings. 

Insurance previously carried at Over- 
brook totals $1,936,100., and under the 
schedule suggested the total insurance 
would be $2,558,500., making an in- 
crease of $622,400. Of this amount 
$216,100. is new insurance, covering 
value heretofore uninsured and $406,- 





300. additional on property already in- 
sured. 
; COURT HOUSE—This building was 
insured for $250,000.—Contents for $73,- 
500.—without co-insurance and all the 
fa the’ tnomenen Sat Sas eaves 
b “ e F und. We recom- 
mended that $400,000. be placed on 
building and $100,000. on contents, and 
that of this the Fund carry $25,000.— 
the balance being placed in outside 
companies. Further comment on this 
Situation seems unnecessary. 
; PENITENTIARY—Main Building and 
Contents amounting to $57,500.—all 
earried in the Fund. Comment upon 
this is made elsewhere. The same crit- 
icism with reference to the motion pic- 
ture apparatus, as in the Amusement 
Building at Overbrook, holds good in 
this case. 

Contents of Club House, now used 
for storage purposes, were not insured. 

Boiler House contents were insured 
for $1,000., including the valuable boil- 
ers. This building contains three pow- 
er boilers, so that considerable value 
is uninsured. 

Stone crushers were not insured nor 
were the ice houses and workshops. 
Other buildings were insured in the In- 
surance Fund. 

On policies covering barns and out- 
buildings there was no provision for 
automobiles to be stored therein, 
whereas four or five cars are in this 
group. This feature would nullify the 
insurance. 

We find that the total insurance, a 
large part of which as above stated, 
was in the Fund, amounted to $244,750. 
Insurance recommended on the sched- 
ule—$441,100., making an increase of 
$196,350. Of this increase $126,850. is 
new insurance on value not covered 
and $69,500. additional insurance on 
property already covered. 

Conditions at Jail 

JAIL—We find that there was insur- 
ance amounting to $6,000. on contents 
of all buildings at the Jail, including 
two boilers, leaving uninsured a con- 
siderable value. The total insurance 
carried was $111,000., $30,000. of which 
had been carried by the Fund. 

Our recommendation called for $206,- 
000. insurance; an increase of $105,000., 
$45,000 of which would apply to prop- 
erty uninsured and $60,000. increase on 
buildings which were insured. 

In a great many institutions improve- 
ments to the present buildings have 
been made during the past few years 
end additions added. On practically 
none of these had insurance been 
placed, so our readjustment at this 
time provides very largely for these 
conditions. 

Insurance had been placed generally 
on individual buildings at the various 
Institutions; one company carrying li- 
ability on one or two buildings, other 
companies carrying insurance on the 
same buildings and still others under 
the same form, so that it was difficult 
to determine the amount of insurance 
which you carried and to keep track of 
the details of it in a°systematic man- 
ner. 

Our recommendation provides for a 
echedule at each Institution listing all 
of the buildings that were to be in- 
sured on this schedule and the total 
amount of insurance to apply on each 
one, and then have any company who 
wrote any of the insurance cover its 
rro rata share of all subjects of insur- 
ance, 

Chance For Controversy 

In some cases buildings have been 
joined together and separate companies 
carry liability on different ends of the 
same building. This condition wenld 
provoke a discussion as to which com 
pany insured the part of the building 
which happened to be damaged; where 
as under the schedule this contention 
could not be maintained because all 
the companies were interested, no mat- 
ter which building burned. 

Under the old system of having di- 
vided responsibility, this is by placing 
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insurance with so many different 
agents and not having one to supervise, 
it made it difficult for these agents, no 
matter how competent they might be 
in their business, to give the county 
satisfactory service on the inspection 
end as there could be no one, under 
this plan, sufficiently interested to see 
that the rates were reduced should im- 
provements warranting the same be 
made. 

Building values have increased 30 
per cent to 100 per cent since this in- 
surance was placed, and replacements 
ond repairs are proportionately higher. 

Total new insurance $477,950.—(on 
uninsured. property). 

Total additional insurance $815,900. 


Upsetting Automobile 
Business in Atlanta 





AGENCY RULES ARE IGNORED 





Financing Companies Appointed; High 
Commissions Paid; Indications of 
Irregularities in New York 





Unsettlement of automobile’ insur- 
ance conditions in Atlanta are owing 
principally to the 


ference and non-Conference companies 


action of both Con- 


in offering 30 per cent commission and 
n addition permitting general agents 
to appoint automobile selling organiza- 
tions to write insurance in considera- 
tion of a portion of the commission. 
This privilege has been extended lib- 
erally among the automobile financing 
organizations, which is distinctly con- 
trary to the rules of the Conference. 

One of the leading Atlanta offices, 
representing a Conference company 
with its head office in New York and 
doing a small automobile business, was 
upproached by an active non-Confer- 
ence company of the Northwest and a 
Conference company that is one of the 
largest in the United States, with head- 
quarters in New York, and the arrange- 
ment described above was consummated 
As a result the small Conference com- 
pany has within a short time lost some 
$50,000 in premiums, this business go- 
ing to the Western and the New York 
company, one Conference and one non- 
Conference. 

Do Not Follow Rule 

Another thing that is disturbing the 
Southern situation is the recently 
adopted Conference rule that a com- 
pany joining one local Conference shall 
automatically become a member of all 
the locals. There is a sufficient num- 
ber of members who do not wish to 
follow this rule, to cause further 
aggravation of the situation in Atlanta. 
“his rule was adopted to prevent a 
member company from following the 
iules in one section and ignoring them 
in others. 


Irregularities Elsewhere 

Conditions are not any too good in 
New York either. As an illustration, 
one of the large Conference companies, 
with headquarter- in New York, had 
insured some Chandler cars at a rate 
considerably less than the schedule 
about half the rate. Part of this risk 
was offered to a non-Conference office 
which was told it could have all the 
line if it would take it at the lower 
rate. The Conference company office 
was asked the reason for the low rate 
end the reply was that these particular 
cars were “specials”. Not having 
heard of any such model the non-Con- 
ference office investigated the line and 
became convinced that the cars were 
regular stock. 

Another instance is given of a promi- 
nent Conference company getting ready 
for the audit of automobile buasiness, 
in accordance with a new regulation 
recently adopted by the Conference. 
A line was offered in a non-Conference 
office, where it was known that the 
business had not been on the Confer- 


(additional on 
sured). 

Total insurance now on County prop- 
erty $4,500,000. 

This Commission, as composed, in- 
herited the’ condition of affairs which 
are stated and as soon as they discov- 
ered it adopted what is, in the opinion 
of a great many insurance men, the 
proper course, by having a survey of 
their insurance condition made by 
someone legitimately engaged in the 
business. 

It would be impossible for you, as 
public servants, knowing the condi- 
tions as they were outlined to you dur- 
iungg my investigation, not to have 
recognized the situation and acted ac- 
cordingly. 


property already in- 


ence company’s books long. The ques- 
tion naturally arose why the Confer- 
ence company was trying to get off it. 
it became known that one of the Con- 
ference company’s meu is on the com- 
mittee in charge of the coming audit 
and it was thought wise to do a little 
housecleaning 
AUTO AGENTS SELECTED 

The Washington Marine has made 
ihe following appointments in its auto- 
mobile department: Leonard C. Jones 
Company, San Francisco, general agent 
for California, Washington and Oregon. 
Green & Layton, Indianapolis, general 
agent in Indiana. These local agents 
have been selected: H. K. Van Horn, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louis E. Peck and 
the John C. Stevens Insurance Agency, 
Lridgeport, Ct.; James F. Duff, Green- 
wich, Ct.; Guy S. Krumrine, Stamford, 
Ct.; A. R. Saunders, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Francis Toomey Company, Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y.; E. S. Preston & Son, Ithaca; 
red A. Hutchins, Malone; Miles L. 
Jenks, Millerton, N. Y. 





RETURNS FROM SOUTH 

E. 38. Inglis, assistant general agent 
for the North British & Mercantile, has 
returned from a four weeks’ trip through 
the South. While away he inspected 
the Company’s oil business. The city 
cf Shreveport, La., has increased rapid- 
ly in population, many of the hotels 
putting cots in the halls tu accommo: 
date the influx. 





30,851, 


Western Department 
WALTER H, SAGE, Gen’! Mér. 
INGKAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IL. 

Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
| i Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 
by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
$5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 
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Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agts. 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Reciprocals Can’t 
Operate in Jersey 





POSITION OF THE DEPARTMENT 





Automobile Insurance Business Cannot 
Be Transacted By Camouflaging 
Word “Indemnity” 





In reply to an inquiry submitted to 
the New Jersey Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance Deputy Commis- 


sioner Thomas K. Johnston has made 
the following announcement: 


“No reciprocal or inter-insurance ex- 
change has been authorized by this De- 
partment to transact business in New 
Jersey. 

“There is no provision in the New 
Jersey insurance laws for the organ- 
ization of domestic concerns of this 
kind nor for the admission of those 
organized elsewhere to do business in 
this State.” 

The New Jersey Indemnity Company 
of Newark, N. J. is actively and openly 
engaged in writing insurance on auto- 
mobiles, motor cars, jitney and _ taxi- 
cab machines in Camden, Atlantic 
City and other points in the State. The 
soliciting agent in Camden is a sales- 
man in a department store in the day- 
time and he operates a jitney car at 
night. A clerk in the employ of the 
municipal government is the local 
financial agent and custodian and the 
certificates issued by the concern are 
accepted as valid and legal at the City 
ITall. 

A certified copy of the Certificate of 
Incorporation furnished by Secretary 
of State, Thomas F. Martin, shows that 
the New Jersey Indemnity Company 
was chartered June 8, 1918, under an 
act of the Legislature of New Jersey, 
entitled, “An Act Concerning Corpora- 
tions”, (Revision of 1896) and the vari- 
ous acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plemental thereto. 

The charter set forth that the ob- 
jects for which the corporation is 
formed include nine entirely different 
lines of business, among which the 
following are mentioned: 

“To act as agents or representatives, 
brokers, adjusters, appraisers and at- 
torneys in fact of individuals, firms or 
corporations, in the business of fire, 
life, health, accident, disability, recip- 
rocal indemnity and _ inter-insurance, 
and in any other kinds of insurance 
and its branches.” 

“To act as agents, representatives, 
brokers, adjusters, appraisers and at- 
torneys in fact of individuals, firms or 
corporations as subscribers to recip- 
rocal indemnity, or _ inter-insurance, 
funds, exchanges or associations.” 

Section Fourth reads: “The amount 
of the total authorized capital stock of 
the corporation is one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, divided into ten thousand 
shares of the par value of Ten Dollars 
each. The amount of capital stock 
with which the company will begin 
business is One Thousand Dollars.” 

The incorporators are: Wayne Cad- 
wallader, Sea Bright, N. J., 60 shares. 


Charles Dietz, Sea Bright, N. J., 20 
shares. Paul Kohler, Rumson, N. J.. 
20 shares. The board of directors is 


given absolute and arbitrary power, 
without the assent or vote of the stock- 
holders, to make, alter, amend or re- 
scind the by-laws; to fix the amount to 
te reserved as working capital; to au 
thorize and cause to be executed mort- 
fages and liens upon the real and per. 
sonal property. of the corporation and 
to sell, assign, transfer or otherwise 
Gispose of any or all of the property 
of the corporation. 

_ The officers are: President, FE. M 
Carroll; vice president, Philip Tumul- 
ty, Jr.; treasurer, Joseph Coler: secre- 
tary, William H. Dalton. The company 
is the attorney in fact for the Motor 
Car Underwriters, of Newark. N. J.. 
conducted upon the mutual and assess 
ment plan, with premiums payable 
monthly; and which writes fire and 
theft, transportation. liability, property 
damage, and collision insurance on au- 


tomobiles. The membership is limited 
to motor car owners. The maximum 
liability upon any single risk is $15,000 
in case of liability and $2,500 in the 
case of fire and theft. Business is be- 
ing written 30 to 70 per cent below 
manual rates. 

The officers state that the company 
commenced issuing policies on Jan- 
uary 31, 1919, after securing 500 sub 
scribers, producing a minimum of $50, 
000 in premium deposits, but they re 
fuse to give any financial data as to 
the standing and business of the con- 
cern. 

Referring to the General Corporation 
Act of New Jersey published under the 
authority of the Department of State, 
and from which the New Jersey In- 
demnity Company derives its authority 
to operate we read in section 6, de- 
scribing the purposes for which cor- 
porations may be formed, that “three 
or more persons may become a cor- 
poration for any lawful purpose or pur- 
poses whatever, other than a savings 
bank, a building and loan association, 
an insurance company, a surety com- 
pany, a railroad company, a telegraph 
company, a canal company, etc. 

Section 128 of the act reads as fol- 
lows: “No corporation shall hereafter 
be organized under the provisions of 
‘An Act Concerning Corporations’ (Re- 
vision of 1896) or any amendment 
thereto, with the words ‘insurance’ or 
‘safe deposit’ or ‘trust company’ or 
‘bank’ as a part of its name, ete.” 

It is conclusively evident that cor- 
porations for conducting the business 
of insurance are unquestionably exclud- 
ed from the provisions of this act. It 
is plainly discernible that section third 
of the certificate of incorporation is in 
direct conflict with section 6 of the 
law and the use of the term “Indem- 
nity” in the title is a camouflage pro- 
ceeding to evade the prohibition of us- 
ing the word “insurance”, the meaning 
conveyed being absolutely synonymous 





HOPE TO SAVE DEPARTMENT 





Politics Getting Control of Fire Fight- 
ing Force in Chicago; Fight 
over Cullerton Ordinance 





The Chicago Board is still keeping up 
its fight to secure much needed im- 
provements in the fire department and 
to prevent the department, which 
now sadly demoralized, from getting 
wholly under political control. 

The fight at the present time centers 
around the so-called Cullerton  ordi- 
nance, which would make John F. Cul- 


is 
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jerton, business manager of the de- 
partment, supreme in its affairs; giving 
him authority superior to that of the 
chief, even in matters requiring techni- 
cal knowledge. 

Cullerton has virtually been exercis- 
ing that authority since he succeeded 


in calling off the strike of the fire engi- 


neers several months ago, on the 
~round that his action at that time had 
heen the salvation of the department. 
An ordinance was slipned through the 
council which would have confirmed 
him in the powers he has assumed, but 
es a result of the protests from civie 
organizations, which insisted that the 
head of the fire department should be 
a man of technical training and ex- 
perience in fire fighting, rather than a 
politician, Mayor Thompson vetoed the 
ordinance. 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Explosion—Riots, CiviZ 
Commotions and Strikes 
Statement, January 1, 1919 


BRNEe ccctesncesumansserneseenss $2,462,182.24 
EADMAGROD ccwssncccvcessseosees 1,645,684.41 
Surplus in United States...... 816,497.83 
Total losses paid in United 
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Statement, January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Perr 9,609,646.00 
Liabilities, including 

Capital ........0... 7, 214,228.11 


Net Surplus eeeeee 2,895,417.89 
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SEED vececedenes 3,395,417.89 
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How to Sell Strike 
And Explosion Cover 


WHERE UNEXPECTED 


Sold Together These 
Included in Fire Policy, 
Business Men 


DEMAND 


Forms, Not 
Attract 





letter an agent might 
riot and 


What sort of 
Letter use in soliciting strike, 
explosion insurance has been suggested 
by the Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, 

From your 
you know of the large 
Civil Commotion (including Strike) and 


which offers this: 
own daily reading, 


amount of Riot 


paper 


Explosion insurance purchased by prop- 
erty-owners throughout the country. 

The reason is that the standard fire 
insurance policy offers no protection 
against property losses resulting from 
riot, strike, insurrection or civil com- 
notion. 

It is, of course, the hope of all good 
citizens that the task of industrial read- 
justment and the suppression of in- 
dustrial disorder may be accomplished 
in the near future. Present conditions, 
however, with the persistent outbreaks 
of lawless disturbances, constitute a 
real hazard against which every busi- 
ness man should have adequate protec- 
tion. 

The cost of such protection, if bought 
before the actual occurrence of trouble, 
is very little. If you postpone action 
until a strike or riot exists, the cost 
trebles. 

The time to act, therefore, is now. 
We shall be glad to supply you with 
full information regarding the charac- 
ter and cost of this coverag>. 

What follows is from a communica- 
tion of the company to its agents: 

What is commonly called strike in- 
surance or riot and civil commotion 
insurance has recently been such an 
important element in business events 
as to richly reward those enterprising 
agents who have gone out after it. 

Business men, however hopeful they 
may be that labor difficulties in this 
country will be smoothed over in the 
not distant future, realize that future 
economic developments cannot be _pre- 
dicted with any degree of accuracy and 
that there has been abundantly demon- 
strated the need for coverage which is 
not given by the standard fire insur- 
ance policy. 

Riot and civil commotion insurance 
is easy to write for many reasons, the 
most potent of which is that there is 
an increasing demand for this protec- 
tion. 

Publicity Stimulates 

Diplomacy and good judgment are of 
course necessary in soliciting riot and 
civil commotion insurance. Nothing of 
an alarmist character should be circu- 
lated and nothing written or said by an 
agent which might be interpreted as a 
reflection upon the law-abiding qualities 
of a community or the loyalty of the 
workers in a plant. Newspapers have 
given abundant publicity to the indus- 
trial disturbances in every part of the 
country so that the hazards of strike, 
riot, explosion and insurrection are 
recognized everywhere as real and not 
theoretical. No community -can be re- 
garded as immune from the danger of 
future trouble. 

One noteworthy fact, brought out in 
Boston, Chicago and elsewhere, is that 
the innocent and disinterested suffer 
as much as, or more than, those direct- 
ly interested in the strike. This is an 
effective selling point to use in empha- 
sizing the importance of strike, riot and 
explosion coverage regardless of con- 
ditions in any individual concern which 
might seem to make the premium for 
such insurance an unwarranted ex- 
pense. As a matter of fact we are re- 


ceiving many applications for riot and 
civil commotion insurance from plants 
where the industrial relations are ap- 
parently of the best, where profit-shar- 
ing plans are in operation, where there 


is no trouble of any sort and no pros- 
pects of trouble. Such concerns have 
taken this step because they have been 
made to realize that riot, civil commo- 
tion and explosion insurance protects 
what might otherwise prove to be a 
vulnerable point and is bought to cover 


the exclusions of the standard fire pol- 
icy. 
It is significant, too, that this busi- 


ness is not confined to any one section 
oi the country nor to any one type of 
risk. The large department stores in 
various centers of the country, as well 
as owners of modern banks and office 
buildings, are purchasing this insurance 
and consider it to be a desirable and 
necessary protection. This general de- 
mand extends from Seattle to Boston 
ind extends southward into Florida and 


Texas. Property owners, respected for 
their long-distance vision, and execu- 


tives, respected for their sound methods 
of financing, are demanding this form 
of coverage. 

Opportunities to Sell 

Agents should find it possible’ in 
many cases, to sell riot and civil com- 
motion insurance on the three or five 
year basis because of the substantial 
rate reduction. Whatever optimistic 
views any business man may hold in 
regard to the eventual se‘tlement of 
labor difficulties, he must still face the 
possibility that the several years of 
reconstruction just ahead may _ be 
marked by riots and disturbances such 
as we have been having. Under such 
circumstances the course of ordinary 
prudence is to “play safe” and insure 
for a three or five year period, figuring 
the comparatively small cost as a legit- 
imate fixed charge which his business 
can stand readily enough. 

Any number of far-sighted insurance 
nen hold the opinion that indemnity 
against those hazards, except of war, 
which are excluded from the cover of 
fire insurance policies, will continue to 
grow in favor. Certain it is that the 
combined efforts of agents can do much 
to extend this public approval of a form 
of insurance which is intensely prac- 
tical and far-reaching in its protection. 

Explosion Insurance 


lere is also plenty of opportunity to 
sell explosion insurance entirely apart 
from the hazards of riot, strike and 
civil commotion. The value of this 
coverage against the inherent explosion 
hazard was convincingly illustrated by 
the recent explosion of the Murray ele- 
vator at Kansas City. This was a big 
fireproof grain elevator of the most 
modern type, with concrete storage 
tanks. A dust explosion wrecked the 
building, twisted the steel framework 
and did damage amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars. For a 
charge of fifteen cents per $190 this 
clevator could have been insured 
against this inherent explosion hazard. 
Protection Free 

All explosion policies now carry, 
without charge, protection against loss 
or damage due to explosions occurring 
off .the premises of the assured. In 
cther words, should an explosion occur 
in a manufacturing plant whose _ busi- 
ness may be of a more or less hazard- 
ous nature, such as a chemical works 
or a powder mill, and, as a direct re- 


mm 


sult of such explosion, surrounding 
property was damaged or destroyed, 


our explosion policy would afford pro- 
tection if carried by the person whose 
property was damaged. 

This form of protection was given in 
the well-remembered case of the ex- 
plosion at the plant of the T. A. Gilles- 
pie Company at Morgan, N. J., and com- 
panies writing this class of insurance, 
paid many thousands of dollars to 
property owners in Perth Amboy, Red 
Bank and other places within a radius 
of 25 miles, on account of the damage 
and in some cases total destruction. of 
their property. The Black Tom disas- 
ter in New Jersey, and the devastation 
of the water front of Halifax, are also 
notable examples of the possibilities of 
loss, which is indemnified by our ex- 
plosion policy, even though the explo- 
sion does not occur on the premises 
insured. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of 
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One Hundred Years of Service 


Losses Paid over $174,000,000 


President 
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Obviously business relations are but temporary when other than 
pleasant and satisfactory. 

Promises had something to do in inducing Five Thousand men to 
sell NATIONAL UNION Insurance. But promises alone would never 
have retained their services. 

Working with the NATIONAL UNION enthusiastically---loyally---the 
retention of these Agents bespeaks falthful performance on our part. 
It reflects satisfaction---service---good will. 

Agents interested in additional capacity with service of excep- 
tional merit will do well to investigate the excellent facilities and 
good treatment accorded by the NATIONAL UNION, which has proved 
its desire to serve faithfully and well. 

With nothing to lose and something to gain, WHY delay? 

CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $959,552. ASSETS, $5,524,294. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





Grannatt to Solicit 

P. A. Grannatt, assistant manager of 
the brokerage department of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, has resigned 
to become a solicitor for the Brooklyn 
Office of the Continental Insurance Co. 
Mr. Grannatt started in the insurance 
business with the New York Unde: 
writers’ Agency, and after eight years’ 
service went with the Great American. 
Two years ago he left them to go 
with his present, company. 


Hartnett Made Partner 

The many friends of Jerry Hartnett 
are congratulating him upon his ad- 
mission to partnership in George R. 
Hess & Co. The agency name for the 
eastern territory will be the Hess, 
Hartnett Agency. Mr. Hartnett was 
formerly manager for the Chicago office 
of the Hess agency after being man- 
ager for the liquidation of the Mer- 
chants Fire Lloyds of New York City. 
As president of the City Insurance 
Club, Mr. Hartnett has a wide acquaint- 
ance in the insurance section. Due to 
the increase in the surplus of the Mil- 
lers Mutual, of Alton, which is repre- 
sented by this agency, large re-insur- 
ance facilities are available. 

* * al 
Taking a Chance 

Some brokers make a football of the 
automobile insurance business by tell- 
ing the assured that they can get him 
more in event of loss than can any oth- 
er broker. In return for this unguaran- 
teeable service these brokers expect 
hat the assured will give them his 
other insurance business. If the owner 
‘does have an automobile loss and the 
broker tries to make good his promise, 
ae most likely gets in wrong with the 
company and the assured also. 


New Philadelphia Certificates 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association issued certificates to the 
following loca! brokers: H. Backman, 
Oscar G. Bender, Roy R. Coffin, Fred- 
erick C. Ebenhardt, Herbert A. Feist, 
Eman.iel Kline, A. J. Kniebuenler, EF. S. 
McCoach, Wilbor H. McVaugh, Herbert 
D. Pernypacker, H. Kendall Read, Her- 


man L. Sarshik, E. Irving Shuttleworth, 
John L. Vandiver and Benjamin Wald- 
man Certificates were also issued to 
Brooks-Wilbor-Parsons Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Pendleton & Pendleton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* * * 
May Be Come-Back 
Payment of excessive commissions 
to brokers and others for automobile 
business may work disastrously for 
those receiving them. The temper of 
some insurance departments is_ be- 
lieved to be such that unless the evil 
is abated the brokers’ commission will 
be arbitrarily cut to a figure at which 
it would not pay them to write tne 
business at all for the stock companies. 
Some insurance department officials 
are carrying their automobile insur- 
ence in mutuals, having been con- 
vinced that it is to their interests to 
do so and after the various items of 
stock company loss and expense have 
been explained to them. 
” . * 


Philadelphia Changes 

The following charges in Philadelphia 
agencies are announced: The Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvani. 
has withdrawn from Curtia & Brockie 
and the North Branch Fire Insurance 
Company from Jones, Launt & Barrett, 
Inc., in receiver’s hands. Recent ap- 
pointments are: Herkness, Peyton & 
Co. for the Independence Insurance 
Company; Heyman. Arnold & Co. for 
the Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania; Frank B. Off for the Dix- 
ie Fire Insurance Company; American 
Insurance Agency for the North Branch 
Fire Insvrance Company. 

. . . 


Dinner To A. W. Hexamer 
Allen W. Hexamer, who is to be the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion’s representative at Shanghat, 
China, was given a banquet at the New 
York Athletic Club a few nights ago. 





Are you buying Christmas turkey for 
your competitor? asks the Standard Ac- 
cident. If you are sitting still and letting 
him write your share of business, too, 
you are feeding his till. 





The Home has declared a 25 per cent 
bonus to employes. 











WANTED 
PENNSYLVANIA FIELDMAN 


Unusual opportunity for an aggressive and ambitious young 
man as fieldman to operate in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Address, “Fieldman” I 


c/o THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
5 William Street, 
New York City. 

















INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 

















Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1919 
SIE. «oc cn cuceasacbuseeceeu $1,250,000.00 
i el $2,246,144.00 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. $3,496,144.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 














Greater Capacity for Local Agents 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 
Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
80 Maiden Lane 1615 California St. 114 Sansome St. 107 8. Fifth St. 
NEW YORE DENVE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
901 Ford Bldg. 302 West Superior St. 263 St. James St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROIT DULUTH MONTREAL 


The Best there is in Insurance Service 

















INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 
FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 8 Maiden Lane, New York. 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. HARRY F. WANVIG, Branch Secretary. 
Assets, $2,144,572.69 Surplus, $1,023,469.75 


DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
Brown & Co. 
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CAROLINA- VIRGIN Greensboro, N. C 
SOUTHEASTERN ....... es os os od a, Ga. 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 

paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool. 


U. S.' Cash Assets, 


Dec. 31, 1918.. $17,083,985.30 


ee 4,880,795.09 
Losses Paid by Chi- 

cago Fire, 1871.. 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by 

Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Bal- 

timore Fire, 1904 1,051,543.00 
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Insuran ce Co. 


OVER 


$160,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United 
States 


HUGH R. LOUDON, 
Manager 
J. B. KREMER, 
Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, 


of Liverpool, England Agency Superintendent 
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Noon-time Loss 
Interests Companies 


| (Continued from page 1) 
curring between the 28th day of June, 
1919, and the 28th day of June, 1920. The 
risk which is insured against is the for- 
tuitous outbreak of fire within the policy 
period, in which event the consequent 
loss is covered by the policy. When a 
fire once breaks out the subsequent dam- 
age is the necessary and inevitable con- 
sequences of the original outbreak of fire 
until it is extinguished. Or, in other 
words, the original outbreak of the fire is 
the proximate cause of all the loss by 
fire thereafter ensuing. As a practical 
matter it is impossible to apportion the 
damage done by an existing conflagration 
at any particular point of time during the 
raging of the fire. The expression “dam- 
age by fire’ means ‘damage ensuing from 
the outbreak of the fire which is directly 
caused thereby. The words ‘by fire’ 
mean, I think in this sense, the outbreak 
of the fire within the period covered by 
the policy. A fire existing and raging at 
the time the policy period begins is not 
a fire occurring within the policy period 
and the loss and damage occasioned after 
the beginning of the policy period by a 
fire originating prior to the policy period 
is not a loss or damage by fire within the 
meaning of the policy contract. 

“This construction of the contract is 
expressly confirmed by and precisely 
within the reasoning of the only reported 
case upon the subject which I have been 
able to find after a very extensive exam- 
ination of the judicial literature and text 
books on insurance. I refer to the Roch- 
ester German Insurance Company vs. 
Peaslee, Caulbert Company, case decided 
in 1905 by the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals. “In that case the policy sued on 
expired at noon on a particular day and 
covered merchandise in a particular 
building. The language of the Court 1s 
referable to the assumption of fact that 
the fire originated in the building before 
noon, but did not attack the particular 
merchandise insured until after noon. 
The court, nevertheless, held on this as- 
sumption of fact, that the policy was 
liable for all consequences of the fire or- 
iginating before noon. 

“The reasoning in this case ‘seems to 
me to be entirely sound, and while our 
case is on the facts the converse, the rea- 
soning would seem to be logically applic- 
able to the other. The gist of the matter 
is, did the loss occur within the policy 
period? And, in solving this inquiry, the 
total loss consequent from the particular 
fire is referable to the time of the origin 
of the fire. If, therefore, a fire breaks 
out before noon on a particular day, the 
total loss therefrom, although the fire is 
not extinguished until after noon, 1s 
deemed to have occurred before noon. If 
the policy expires at‘noon it covers the 
entire loss. If the policy does not attach 
until noon the loss is not one occurring 
within the policy period. 

The Time of Attack 

“Tn this case the policy expired at noon, 
and the fire started before noon, but did 
not attack the particular merchandise until 
after the policy had expired. The court 
stated that as the fire had started before 
noon, and as ‘a damage begun is a damage 
done,’ the fire was deemed one event and 
not severable. The principal point 
brought out is that a fire cannot be di- 
vided while it continues to burn, and 
where the fire had begun in the building 
containing the merchandise before the ex- 
piration of the policy term, and by reason 
of that fire it was impossible to remove 
or save the merchandise from loss and 
damage, it is to be deemed a loss occur- 
ring within the life of the policy, whether 
the fire was actually communicated to the 
specific articles of merchandise within 
such time or not.” 

The Decision Will Be Important. 

The complications started when other 
companies, whose policies went in force 
the same time as that of the Home, and 
the adjusters for the companies admitted 
the liability and tried to secure drafts ror 
payment. The danger in this attitude is 
apparent, for if accepted by the compan- 





STRENGTH 


HENRY J. HOUGE, J. H. VREELAND 
Assistant Secretaries 





INTEGRITY SERVICE 





A BROAD UNDERWRITING SERVICE TO AGENTS 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 





JAMES H. BREWSTER, Mer. 
Hartford, Conn. 











ies in general, it would be possible for 
the assured to collect losses on both sets 
of policies, both these expiring at noon 
and those commencing at the same time. 
that is, if the fire started before noon and 
continued until after that time. The 
court has decided that a fire is not sep- 
arable into time sections on account of 
the obvious impossibility of deciding how 
much damage was done up to a certain 
time. Therefore, the question in the final 
analysis is whether a company is liable 
for a fire commencing before the policy, 
or liable for the total damage done by a 
fire commencing during the policy and 
continuing after the expiration. Another 
complication, which however favors the 
Home’s contention, is that the subject 
matter of the policy contract describes the 
insurance as covering merchandise  lo- 
cated in a _ particular building. This 
would certainly seem to imply the exist- 
ence of a sound building and not a bhon- 
fire as this proved to be at commence- 
ment of the policy. 

The issue involved in this particular 
case makes the final decision one of great 
importance and interest to the insurance 
business. It can be seen that if any au- 
thority decided that the Home was liable 
for the loss it would make it possible for 
an assured to collect under two policies 
for the same loss. At present there is 


STANDARD OIL FIRE 


A joint report of the automatic 
sprinkler department of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange and the Bu- 
reau of Surveys, of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters on the 
Standard Oil Company’s recent fire, at 
Newtown Creek, Long Island City, con- 
tains among others the following criti- 
cisms: 

1. The presence of an oil refining 
rlant and of above-ground oil storage 
in the quantities which had existed in 
this plant constitutes a fire menace 
and conflagration danger which should 
not exist in a city where other valuable 
properties are subject to its exposure. 

2. The entire lack of dykes was the 
most prominent deficiency contribut- 
ing to the spread of the fire, which 
progressed rapidly in the direction of 
the downward slope of the ground and 
in the face of the wind. 





NEW IOWA COMPANY 
The Automotive Insurance Company 
is starting in Mason City, Ia., with A. 
M. Schanke as president. 








practically no exact duplicate of this case, 
so the legal decision rendered will be used 
as a precedent for settlement. 
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“AMERICA FORE” 


the Agent’s field. 


TAL pushes himself also. 


Which Company Do You ‘‘Push’’? 


The Agent who is building for the 
future pushes an American company 
financial 
confidence, 
lished reputation for square treat- 
ment of honest claimants, with the 
ability and the invariable effort to 
pay honest losses promptly in full— 
cash without discount. 
THE CONTINENTAL is such a com- 
pany—and 
CONTINENTAL further joins the advantages of ren- 
dering to its Agents a complete Agency service and of 
respecting and protecting the rights of the Agent in 


The American Agent who pushes THE CONTINEN- 


that com- 
estab- 


strength 
with an 


to these points THE 





Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


CANADIAN DEPT.: 
W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
17 St. John Street 
MONTREAL 








THE CONTINENTAL | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 8 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 
C. E. Allan, Secretary 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HENRY EVANS, President 


WESTERN DEPT.: ! 

J. R. Wilbur, Secretary 

332 South LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 














NEW LOCKS APPROVED 





Latest Bulletins of National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Conference Add 
Many Makes to List 





The latest bulletin issued by the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference announcing the approval of 


automobile locks lists the following 
makes: 

“Theft Proof’, for all cars having a 
Lousing around the steering post, with 
the exception of Fords. “Simplex”, for 
Fords. “Bull Dog”, for all cars equipped 
with a tire carrier of the internal rim 
type. “Standard”, for Buick, Reo, Oak- 
land, Chevrolet, Maxwell, Hupp, Nash 
and Dodge. “Penn Combination” for 
Fords. 


Another bulletin, issued in October, 
lists the following makes which were 
not on the July bulletin: 

“McCoy”, for Dodge, Chevrolet, Dort, 
Gray-Dort, Monroe, Elgin, Cleveland, 
Elkhart and Maibohm. “Able Combina- 
tion”, for all cars having a steering 
housing, except Fords. “Liberty Mod- 
el’, all except Fords. “Leland”, “Fox 
Proof” and “Moss Combination” for 
lords. “Liberty”, made in two pat- 
terns, one for Fords and one for all 
other makes. “Karlok’, for all cars 
having a steering post housing, except 
Fords. “Shanklin” for all cars, except 
Fords, having a steering post housing 
and using a malleable iron steering 
wheel spider “Goodrich Lockswitcnh” 
and “Goodrich Coil Lock” for Fords. 
“Barnes” for all cars employing high 
tension distributor with single spark 
coil. “Able”, a spare tire lock, for all 
cars where it is possible to loop the 
device around the frame of springs. 

The following fire’ extinguishers 
have been approved: 

“Childs”, “Badgers”, “La France” and 
“Queen”. The “Endfire” has been re- 
moved from the list. 





EISENSTADT-MURPHY CASE 
The trial of Lyon Eisenstadt and 
ieorge W. Murphy, formerly agents for 

the Travelers, and charged with rebat- 
ing, has’ been postponed until next 
“uesday. The trial was to have taken 
place on December 9, but the counsel 
for Messrs. Eisenstadt and Murphy filed 
an affidavit to the effect that he was 
unable to produce material witnesses. 
These agents were’ accused by 
George W. Johnston, of the firm of 
Johnston & Collins, who demanded a 
return of the alleged rebates from the 
assured, and when he received checks 
ne turned them over to a church. 





TO WRITE AUTOMOBILE 
The United States Automobile Cas- 
ualty Company is being organized in 
Des Moines by John Ogle, formerly 
with the Southwestern Surety. 





ENTIRE BUILDING TAKEN 


The two Motor Car Mutuals have 
leased the entire building at 50-56 John 
Street where, up to a few days ago, 
they had taken only two floors. They 
expect to move from 20 Nassau Street 
June 1. It will take a month to make 
alterations after present leases expire 
May 1. In the building are 8.400 square 
feet. Of this 5,600 feet will be occu- 
pied by the Motor Car Companies and 
they will have 2,800 feet to rent on fhe 
top floor. The ground floor will likely 
be taken by other insurance interests. 





RATE FIGURING MADE EASY 

The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford has issued what it calls 
the R. I. C. E. Rate Sheet for the easy 
determination of full coverage, riot, in- 
surrection, civil commotion and explo- 
sion insurance including assumption of 
the inherent explosion hazard. This 
supplementary rate sheet should be at- 
tached to the regular rate sheet, and 
used in connection therewith. This 
rate sheet shows the base explosion 
rate; inherent hazard rate; 50 per cent, 
80 per cent and 100 per cent co-insur- 
ance clause rates for 1, 3 and 5 years. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 

















Asked Chubb About 
Mortgages on Ships 


WHAT HE TOLD COMMITTEE 








Ships Should Not Be Exempted From 
Acts of Their Own 
Carelessness 





At the Washington hearings on mar- 
ine insurance one of the series of ques- 
tions asked Hendon Chubb, of Chubb 
& Son, had to do with reference to 
legislation designed to give attractive- 
ness as an investment to mortgages on 
ships. Mr. Chubb was asked if legisl- 
tion on the subject would affect the in- 
surance situation. 

He answered: The only question is 
that if, owing to the passage of the Mor- 
gan bill, it should prove by experience 
that certain claims you had you could 
collect, we will say, from an American 
vessel that was not mortgaged, and that 
,ou could collect those claims that the 
shipper makes, because, as a matter of 
fact, there are a good many claims that 
an insurance company pays its shipper 
that are afterwards recoverable from 
the ship, and properly so—there has 
been a case recently decided on that 
very question by the Supreme Court, 
where a marine insurance company ad- 
vanced money under a loan receipt, and 
took recourse against the ship for bad 
handling of cargo. That, I believe, is 
vight in line with public policy. I do 
not think a ship should be. ex- 
empted from her own carelessness, and 
I think that if it was found that on 
certain lines of shipping such a com- 
modity as flour, for instance, that if it 
was damaged you could not recover on 
a mortgaged boat for the damage, and 
vou could recover on an unmortgaged 
toat, then I believe you would get a 
higher rate on the mortgaged boat. On 
the other hand, I do not believe it is 
vublic policy to give a manager an ex- 
cuse for mismanaging his boat. I had 
that very point up with the Shipping 
Board and I prepared something on 
that very thing. 

We put up our private opinion that 
the Government should not insure 
them, for this reason, that two boats 
are in exactly the same class, in the 
same trade, and you come to me as an 
underwriter, and one I will insure at 
$3 per cent, and the other I will decline 
at 5. Why? Because one owner is a 
careful owner and will employ good 
men, and one is not. If the Govern- 
ment assumes them all and insures 
them all at one rate, there is no in- 
centive to the careful man. The same 
thing is true with regard to the mort- 
gaged boat. I do not think it is best 
to do that, but that is just one opinion. 
I do not think we should bring about 
such rates as would excuse a man of 
his own carelessness, which is an in- 
centive to careless operation. 

Congressman Edmonds. I raised the 
question because you are here today, 
and I think there is not in the marine- 
msurance world any man whose opin- 
ion is more valuable and desirable on 
every phase of the subject. 

Mr. Chubb. Thank you. 

. Mr. Edmonds. Let me tell you some- 
thing. We have had three bills intro- 
duced on this mortgage problem, and 
every one of them contains a provision 
Which allows a stated sum or a per- 
centage to be named ahead of the mort- 
gage. 


Mr. Chubb. Yes; I thought there was 


McGee Advocates An 
Exchange of Views 


BOTH MARKETS SHOULD CONFER 








New York Underwriter, Now in Eng- 
land, Offers Suggestion for Im- 
provement of Conditions 





William H. McGee, who is due from 
London on December 16, has an article 
on “Marine Insurance in America” in 
the November 20 issue of “Fairplay”. 
After discussing how certain brokers 
play the London and New York mar- 
kets against each other and other busi- 
ness-getting maneuvers he said the 
remedy lies in co-operation between 
leading underwriters of both markets, 
an exchange of views, and a mainte- 
nance of sound underwriting principles, 
irrespective of what the inexperienced 
underwriters in either market may do. 
A large group of leading American un- 
derwriters would welcome a proper sort 
of working agreement with London un- 
derwriters. 

Mr. McGee concluded as follows: “To 
an optimist the present outlook is most 
discouraging. The volume of cargo 
business in sight is much below the 
market’s capacity, leading brokers are 
moving heaven and earth to secure new 
business, to. get which they are offering 
assured terms which are suicidal for 
fhe underwriter, and they seem to find 
underwriters who are prepared to ‘take 
« chance’ on suicide for a little busi- 
ness. Curiously, some of the older and 
ordinarily conservative offices seem to 
be the larger writers at inadequate 
rates; inadequate as measured by their 
own standards of the recent past. 

“About the only forecast that can be 
made just now is that ‘acute indiges- 
tion’ will be a very prevalent malady 
among marine underwriters in the near 
future.” 





SEATTLE ADJUSTER ON VISIT 
HERE 

W. T. Isted, head of W. T. Isted & 
Company, prominent marine brokerage 
and average adjusting firm in Seattle, 
Wash., was in New York this week on 
a visit to John Milligan, average ad- 
juster of Neil Pearce & Co., who was 
formerly associated with him in Seat- 
tle. Mr. Isted came East to attend a 
conference in Washington of American 
tug-boat owners, as he is secretary of 
the Tow Boat Owners’ Association of 
Seattle. He is also the organizer of 
the Ship Masters’ Association of the 
United States, a mutual protective or- 
ganization looking after the interests 
ef ship captains and masters. 
some provision of that kind, but I was 
not familiar with it. 

Mr. Edmonds. That would allow a 
man to make a mortgage on a ship, we 
will say, worth $750,000, if he wanted 
to borrow $250,000 on it, in order to 
handle the small matters that would 
come up, that would interfere with 
the operation of the ship, they would 
be allowed, if they could get anybody 
to take the mortgage, of course, stat- 
ing they would want a reservation of 
$50,000 or $100000 for liens ahead of 
the mortgage. Do you understand? 

Mr. Chubb. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. Edmonds. And then it would be 
followed next by the mortgage for $250,- 
000, and then anything after that would 
have to follow. 

Mr. Chubb. I understand, but if you 
start captious criticism of these things, 
you never get through a big subject of 
this kind, and I do not want to express 
an opinion on anything of that kind un- 
less I know what I am talking about. 
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Four Days’ Trial 
Over Refuse Ship 


“TWO BROTHERS” CASE IN COURT 





Some Witnesses Accused of Perjury 
and Evidence Given to District 
Attorney’s Office 





A number of 
the Hanover, 
ican, have been 
Manufacturing Co., of 
which 


companies, including 
Falls and Amer- 
sued by the Products 
New York, 
took out policies on a steam 
lighter, “The Two Brothers” for a 
year. There are some strange aspects 
about this claim, which will be fought 
to a finish by the companies, through 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
mers. 

In December, 1918, the Products 
Manufacturing Co. took out policies on 
the steam lighter for a year. This 
Loat was sunk at the pier a few days 
after, and a $14,150 loss was alleged. 
The defendants denied liability, de- 
claring that the boat, which carried 
refuse, was overloaded on the deck by 
the carelessness of the crew; also, 
that she was unseaworthy. 

The case was on trial for four days 
and although the boat carried dead 
horses and other animals and refuse 
there was as much excitement as 
though a 10,000 ton ship had been in- 
sured. Counsel for the defendant say 
they proved that because of the man- 
ner in which the ship had been loaded 
swell from passing vessels turned her 
over. 

Although a verdict for $777 was giv- 
en for the plaintiff it is said that four 
of the witnesses were held for perjury, 
and the evidence was turned over to 
the district attorney. 


Glens 
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MARITIME UNDERWRITERS AGENCY, Inc. | 


1 South William Street, New York 
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A. Rinman, president and managing 
director of the Swedish General Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd. of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, who has been in the United 
States for the past two months, sailed 
for his home land on Tuesday of this 
week on the “Stockholm”. Mr. Rinman 
came here to otudy marine insurance 
conditions looking to the entry of the 
Swedish General in this country to 
transact a re-insurance business. 

The Swedish General Marine Insur- 
ance Co. Ltd. is one of the oldest of 
the companies of Sweden, having been 
in operation more than forty-eight years. 
Mr. Rinman succeeded his father as 
president and managing director. 
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More Losses Caused 
By Floating Mines 





TWO BAD ONES iN SINGLE WEEK 





“Kerwood” Sunk in North Sea, “Liberty 
Glo” off Holland; Warning From 
Sweden 


Marine war rates stiffened percepti- 
bly, when, after several days of anxious 
waiting, final reports came in that the 
steamer “Kerwood” had 
North Sea. Her cargo was valued at 
several million 
means another hard blow to those un- 
derwriters who covered her. The risk 
was re-insured widely, both in this 
market and England, but even a mod- 
erately small loss for a single com»nany 
carries away a raft of premiums se- 
cured at a five and seven cent rate. 
Now the underwriters are demanding 
fifteen and twenty cents on ordinary 
North Sea war risks and shippers get- 
ting coverage for cargoes billed for 
Hamburg vill probably have to pay as 
high as one half and one per cent in 
some instances. 

No sooner had the excitement caused 
by the loss of the “Kerwood” started to 
subside when it was announced that 
the American steamer “Liberty Glo,” 
built this year at Hog Island by the 
United States Shipping Board, had al- 
so struck a mine off Terschelling, Hol- 
land. An attempt was made to tow 
her to port. She broke in half; sunk in 
shallow water. Part of her cargo 


sunk in the 


dollars and the loss 


may be salved. She left New York 
for Hamburg and Bremen on Novem- 


ber 22 with a cargo of provisions and 
clothing. _ 

With two such mine collisions dur- 
ing the course of a single week along 
the same commercial course, under- 
writers will necessarily have to give 
special attention to the reviving Ger- 
man-American trade and see that the 
rate re-adjustments are maintained un- 
til the German and Dutch coastal wa- 
ters are cleared of floating and hidden 
mines. 

The Chief Inspector of the Swedish 
Mercantile Marine has reported that 
floating mines are also constituting a 
menace to shipping along the coast of 
Sweden. More mines are being seen 
by fishermen than at any time since 
the signing of the armistice, although 
fortunately no important casualties 
have occurred in this part of the North 
Sea for several months. The captain 
of one craft told ‘the inspector that on 
a single day he had sighted seventy- 
two floating mines off the coast of Jut- 
land, and that they were drifting 
toward the Scandinavian peninsula. It 


is believed that early winter storms 
have broken many mines from their 
moorings in the German mine field, 


and that until next Spring they will be 
a constant menace to all shipping in 
those waters. 








MARINE NOTES 














Collins’ South American Articles 


Many marine insurance men are 
reading the articles on commercial re- 
lations being sent to the “Philadelphia 
Public Ledger” by James H. Collins, 
of the staff of that paper, who recently 
made a trip *o South America. In a 
recent article he said: 

“Lack of close teamwork between 
manufacturer, export house and branch 
tanks abroad complicates many world- 
trade shipments which would turn out 
happily if a little understanding and 
leeway were permitted. The manufac- 
turer ships the goods, the exporter 
passes the documents to the bank 
abroad, with a draft that must be paid 
before the buyer in a foreign country 
can get the documents, and the latter 
are necessary before the buyer can get 


the goods. His shipment maybe dan - 
aged, pilfered or not up to specifica- 
tions. The bank acts strictly for the 
export house and manufacturer—it must 
collect the money, that being its sole 
function under its instruction. If there 
is damage or loss, the buyer discovers 
it only after he has paid. The other 


_ day in Rio de Janeiro an importer who, 


for such reasons, had grown bitter 
against American business methods 
during the war, was found quite jubi- 
lant. ‘For the first time in three years,’ 
Le said, ‘I have just got with an Amer- 
ican shipment a letter from the manu- 
facturer to the American bank here 
directing that I be permitted to ex- 
amine the goods before taking up tne 
draft, with the option of declining them 
if not in good order. I believe the 
Americans are really learning how to 
export!’ ” 
* *k * 


W. G. Wilson On Visit Here 
W. G. Wilson, general marine, fire, 
and automobile agent in Cleveland for 
the Automobile of Hartford, was a visi- 
tor at the New York office of the com- 
pany during the past week. 
oe & 6 


Western Alliance to Enter U. S. 

The Western Alliance Reinsurance 
Company, Ltd., of London. is about to 
cnter the United States to transact a 
marine reinsurance business under the 
nianagement of C. P. Stewart & Co. It 
will not undertake any direct. business 
in this country. Incorporated recently 
with a capital of £1,000,000 the West- 
ern Alliance has issued £600,000 of 
stock, which was oversubscribed ten 
t'mes. As the shares were sold at a 
premium of 10 per cent, the directors 
of the company feel that its financial 
position is particularly strong. The 
‘irectors include E. Colquhoun, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Consolidated Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London, Herbert E. Lane, general 
manager of the Consolidated, the Right 
Honorable Lord Ampthill and J. C. 
Gould, a member of the House of 
Parliament. The new company is be- 
ing managed entirely independently of 
the Consolidated although two of the 
directors are associated with the lat- 
ter. It will enter the United States 
with a deposit of £1,000,000. 

2 * 


Pacific Outlook Bright 

H. .C. Casidy, newiy appointed man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast branch of the 
Northern Underwriting Agency which 
is to be opened in San Francisco on 
the first of the new year, believes mar- 
ine insurance has an excellent future 
on the Pacific Coast. Trade with the 
Orient is constantly on the increase 
ond new ships are daily being allo- 
cated to the Pacific service. While un- 
derwriters on the Coast are face tc 
tace with many of the same conditions 
that confront the marine market here, 
the field is not so crowded with ecom- 
peting companies and the possibilities 
for profitable underwriting are bright. 
Most of the companies in the East 
transacting a marine business main- 
tain ageney connections on the Coast, 
but the Northern Underwriting Agency, 
according to Mr. Casidy. is the first to 
epen an entirely separate branch there. 
Mr. Casidy, who is in the city at the 
nome office of the Northern now, will 
return to San Francisco shortly to take 
over the active duties of his new office. 
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Fire and Marine Re-insurance 
operated with leading British 
Companies. 
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General Agents Marine Department 
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Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
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U. S. Managers 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. 
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Danish War Risk Insurance 
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Unusually interesting facts about in- 
surance in Denmark are printed in a 
special number of “The Policy,” a Lon- 
don insurance publication, received in 
Isew York this week. 

Most of the newly established com- 
panies have concentrated on marine in- 


surance. The figures for these younger 

Copenhagen companies (in million 
crowns) were as follows: 

Gross Net Net 

Prem. Prem. Losses 

1917 82.9 34.1 26.7 

1916 59.6 32.6 11.1 

These figures, however, are incom- 


plete as about fifty foreign marine in- 
surance companies working in Den- 
mark issue no reports. 
State Insurance Co-operation 

At the outbreak of the war two war 
insurance institutes were started by the 
law, and with the co-operation of the 
State. With regard to hull insurance 
against war risks a mutual insurance 
enterprise, “War Insurance of Danish 
Ships,” was started, with State aid and 
with the co-operation of insurance com- 
panies. With certain exceptions, such as 
for instance, ships belonging to the State. 
fishing boats, coasting ships, ships laid 
up in a safe harbor, etc., all Danish ships 
with registration duty were obliged to 
become members of this institute. No 
ship under registration duty could be 
insured for a higher sum than 750,000 
crowns. The owner could, if he desired, 
take up to 25 per cent of the insurance 
value of his own risk. A premium— 
which was generally confirmed by the 
administration of the institute—was 
fixed for every single journey. Five 
per cent of the premium account went 
to the State and 15 per cent to those 





in the insurance participating com- 
panies. The insurance covered all loss- 


es found to have been caused by the 
war or by the State rules applying to 
the war and which were not included 
by the general hull insurance, and loss- 
es resulting from the fact that a ship 
for a certain time was exempted from 
the shipowners’ disposition by seizure, 
capture, ete. Compensation was paid 
by State guarantee with 85 per cent by 
the institute, and 15 per cent by the 
participating companies. 
“Marine Insurance for Goods” 
As a supplement to the hull insur- 


Automobile Title _ 
Company Organizing 





NO STOCK OFFERED FOR SALE 





W. B. Renton of Motor Car Mutual 
Insurance Companies, Moving Spirit 
in New Enterprise 





By the beginning of 1920 the Au- 
tomobile Abstract Title Company ex- 
pects to be in operation in temporary 
offices at 51 Chambers Street, New 
York. It is being organized by Walter 
B. Renton, vice president and general 
manager of the Motor Car Mutual Cas- 
ualty and Motor Car Mutual Fire. He 
will be president and general manager. 
The vice president and secretary of the 
title company is‘ Walter J. Ewald, an 
attorney; A. G. Coe, of Coe, Milligan 
& Co., insurance, is to be treasurer. 

The title company is to be capitalized 
at $250,000, of which $100,000 will be 


Placed to surplus account. No stock 
will be offered to the public. It is pro- 
Posed to establish central bureaus 


throughout the country where investi- 
gations can be made. The first of these 
bureaus will be in New York and Chi- 
cago: Cars of 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920 
models will be given title abstracts 
but most generally those of older 


ance institute, likewise supported by 
the State and with the co-operation of 
Danish companies and one for the pur- 
rose especially established consortium, 
there was also started another insti- 
tute, “Danish war marine insurance for 
goods,” for the insurance against war 
risk of goods that were transported in 
home waters or sent abroad, or from 
abroad to Denmark. The cargo was in- 
sured for its value in accordance with 
the rules of general marine insurance; 
yet, not above the invoice value, with 
an addition of 5 per cent, and never 
above a million crowns for a single 
cargo. The premiums were fired sepa- 
rately for each single voyage, and were 
divided between the State, the partici- 
pating companies, and the owner, in 
the proportion of 35 per cent, 20 per 
cent and 45 per cent. Losses were 
paid, under State guarantee, by the 
participating parties in these propor- 
tions. The insurance covered only 
losses deemed to be a result of the 
war, and which were not included in 
the general marine insurance. 


Danish Shipping Losses 


The Danish mercantile navy lost 
nineteen steamers and twenty-two sail- 
ing ships in 1918; 77 steamers and 59 
sailing ships in 1917; 39.steamers and 
18 sailing ships in 1916; and 12 steam- 
ers and 12 sailing ships in 1915. 


The State has greatly benefited by its 
guarantee, and receives one-third of 
the total balance of the war insurance, 
which amounted to 45,000,000 crowns. 

“The tendency today,” says “The Pol- 
icy”, “is to acquire business in large 
blocks, the capitalized cost being some- 
what subservient to problematic future 
value. This idea is very much in evi- 
dence in the insurance world today. 
Connections which have exhausted 
years and years of patient toil, change 
ownership in, comparatively speaking, 
the twinkling of an eye-lid. The Scan- 
dinavian nations have come to believe 
ir. their ability to extend internation- 
ally, and desire no more than to cement 
a strong business relationshin between 
themselves and other countries. They 
are certainly not aspiring to obtain 
g00d connections, except by the patient 
plodding which makes the course of 
careful insurance business building of 
©, permanent character.” 


models will not, as it is believed too 
much time would be consumed in mak- 
ing searches. The title company will 
operate through insurance agents and 
automobile dealers. 

Help to Companies 

Insurance companies wishing to avail 
themselves of the information in bu- 
reau files of the tithe company may do 
so upon paying a small fee. This part 
of the business is not to be regarded 
as a source of material revenue to the 
title company. No effort will be made 
to exact a profit from the companies 
but rather to encourage them to insist 
upon abstracts of title on all second 
hand cars offered for insurance. On 
new cars the bill of sale is generally 
regarded as sufficient proof of rightful 
ownership and it is not expected that 
abstracts will be given for such cars. 
As soon as a car passes into second 
hands an abstract becomes more neces- 
sary. It is proposed to make the mini- 
mum charge $10, graded up to $20. 
This charge is based upon making a 
thorough investigation of each car, for 
the value of which the abstract com- 
pany is liable in event the title should 
prove worthless. 

It is hoped that insurance companies 
will recognize the value of the abstract 
system and that after it has been in 
force a sufficient length of time to 
demonstrate its usefulness no cars will 
be accepted for insurance unless ac- 
companied by an abstract. 
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Cable Address “LaBoyt” Established 1900 


LA BOYTEAUX & CO., Inc. 


82 BEAVER ST. Jnsurance Brokers NEW YORK 


Act as representatives of the insured in all matters pertaining to the 
placing of insurance and collection of losses. The service offered 
is efficient, trustworthy and prompt. We invite submission 
of your problems as well as your orders. 











Because of lack of adequate space, the Automobile 
Department of this company, which has heretofore 
been located at 68 William Street, New York, will 
remove to the home office of the Company at 17 
South William Street on Dec. 15, 1919, where it will 
continue under the management of Mr. A. Whelpley. 
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To honor William N. Heard, manager 
of the Aetna’s branch office in Newark, 
his agency force arranged a luncheon, 
gave him a silver service and a small 
forest of roses and had a good time 
generally. The affair was in recognition 
of Mr. Heard’s handsome record during 
the past five years. He took charge 


when the Aetna had a small office in 
the Essex Building, with only ten 
clerks, Now it employs over 100 
clerks and takes up an entire floor. It 
lias 250 agents in New Jersey. At the 
luncheon were 150 Aetna-izers, with 
Dr. Evans, of the Newark branch, as 
toastmaster. It was a typical Aetna 


























sl THE HOME OF SERVICE 
| In this day of big business, figures insuring public can depend upon y 
| alone mean nothing. the company under all circum. 4 


All of the leading companies have 
assets, surplus and reserves run- 
ning up into eight figures. 





Today the important things—the 
things that count—are stability 
and service; stability in business 
methods generally; stability of 
policy in the conduct of under. 
writing; and stability in the sense 
that the agent, the broker and the 














stances and conditions. 





These the Fireman’s Fund has 
demonstrated beyond question. 


The Fireman’s Fund has further 
adopted the title for its head office 
building The Home of Service, and 
by doing this has assumed the 
responsibility of demonstrating 
to the insurance world where 
The Home of Service is. 
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gathering, having Agency Secretary W. 
L. Mooney, of the Home Office; John 
S. Turn, secretary in charge of the 
New York Branch Office; Assistant Sec- 
retary C. B. Morcom, Assistant Sé@ére- 
tary A. R. Sexton, Assistant Secretary 
W. Elwood Jones and Chief Adjuster 
P. B. Eyler of the Home Office on hand 
to join in the festivities and pay tribute 
to the guest of honor. 


Small Demand For 
“Perpetual Policy” 
STARTED IN 





PHILADELPHIA 





Policy Contains Many Standard Provi- 
sions; Riot and Civil Commotion 


Not Covered 
The so-called “Perpetual Policy”, 
which has received but little notice 


from the companies of late, seems to be 
gradually becoming extinct. This in- 
surance, originally started in Philadel- 
Phia, provides for insurance on certain 
classes of business with no expiration 
date attached to the policy. The aim 
is to provide insurance to run until 
cancelled or the property destroyed. It 
contains no time limitation, and can be 
transferred from generation to genera- 
tion. 

The premium is called a deposit, and 
in event of cancellation by the com- 
pany, the whole amount is refunded. It 
makes no difference how long the pol- 
icy may have run. If the assured can- 
cels the policy, the company keeps ten 
per cent of the deposit. The rates are 
formulated on the basis of ten times 
the annual rate, although when first 
written the rates were sometimes elev- 
en and more times the annual rate. 
The class of business considered by the 
underwriters most desirable for this 
form of policy is dwelling business, al- 
though stores and other mercantile 
buildings are written, but hardly ever 
manufacturing risks. At present this 
form is never written on contents. Any 
changes such as occur in the life of an 
ordinary policy may be endorsed on this 
form, although extraordinary changes 
would bring cancellation by the com- 
pany. If the hazards are increased in 
any way the company will usually can- 
cel, as the business must be of the 
most desirable class to be accepted. 


The policy contains the usual clause al- 
lowing deduction for depreciation, how- 
ever caused, and provisions for adjust- 
ment in the cases where the company 
and the assured disagree. The stand- 
erd Pennsylvania policy contains space 
for twenty-two changes in name or as- 
signment to other persons. The clause 
relating to this reads “The company re- 
tains the right to approve assignments 
of this policy or not, at its option; if it 
declines to approve, the deposit-money 
will be returned without deduction ex- 
cept for loss in conformity with section 
XIII (relating to collateral security in 
event of assignment) on surrender of 
the policy. For every approval of an 
assignment, it shall be paid fifty cents.” 
Partial Losses 

The clause relating to the effect of a 
paid loss on the deposit reads as fol- 
lows: “When a partial loss has been 
paid, or the buiiding has been repaired 
by this company, the property shai re- 
main for the balance only of the ori- 
ginal sum insured; and the deposit- 
money apportioned to such damage or 
loss paid or repaired shall be consid- 
ered as earned by the company; and in 
case of total loss the policy shall be 
surrendered to the company to be can- 
celled on tue payment or repair of suca 
total loss, and the deposit shall be re- 
tained by the company.” 

The first clause provides for voiding 
the policy if the ownership be anyti.ing 
but unconditional and sole. In common 
with regular fire policies provision is 
made so that the company does not 
cover riot or civil commotion, and if 
from lightning, covers only the dam- 
age actually wrought by the fire that 
ensues. Clause IV says “Notice of all 
other insurance upon the property here- 
in described, whether made prior or 
subsequent to the date hereof, must be 
endorsed on this policy, otherwise this 
insurance shall be void.” 

On account of the constant changes in 
buildings, this form of fire insurance 
has never been popular in New York 
City, and has been confined principally 
to Philadelphia and the rest of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The companies who write this busi- 
ness make their profit from the interest 
gained by the use of the deposit. The 
class has never been pushed to any 
great extent because of the obvious 
moral hazard possible, and only the 
most select risks, from the standpoint 
of moral hazard, are accepted. While 
popular with those who have it, the 
demand for this type of insurance is 
constantly falling off because so few 
know about it. 





OBJECTIONS TO “SPIKE” LOCK 

Many automobile insurance agents 
have been uncertain why Underwriters 
Laboratories has never approved the 
so-called “spike lock” seen on the 
Wheels of many cars. Laboratories 
takes the position that as this lock is 
not attached to the steering column its 
use makes it necessary for the driver 
to get out of the machine and attach 
the lock to the wheel. This, taking 
time and being an unpleasant operation 
in bad weather, renders it more unlike- 
ly that the lock will be used as much 
as one placed on the steering column. 
It has been generally the custom of 
I.aboratories to insist on a steering col- 
umn lock. Another objection is that 
the lock, when placed on the wheel, 
can easily be rendered inoperative by 
slightly deflating the tire and turning 
the lock sidewise so that the spike 
would not interfere with the movement 
of the wheel, and that in this position 
the car might be easily removed 4 dis- 
tance sufficient to allow the thief oppor 
tunity to remove it. 





HONORARY TITLE CHANGED 
The Eastern and the New England 
Automobile Conferences have approved 
an amendment to their constitutions 
abolishing the honorary title of secre 
tary-treasurer making the honorary 
office of treasurer only. 





The Detroit National Fire Insurance 
Company has reinsured its Philadel- 
phia business in the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Need for Airplane 
Insurance Shown 


PAPER BY WALTER G. COWLES 





Development of Machines Hindered By 
Sports; Compensation Obligation 
Calls for Consideration 





Walter G. Cowles, vice-president of 
the Travelers, pointed out to the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial & Statistical Society, in 
his paper on aircraft insurance, how 
misapplication of inventions to sport 
purposes retards real progress. 

Mr. Cowles recalled the railroad sit- 
uation fifty years ago when trains were 
as much a curiosity as airplanes are 
now. Small models were exhibited at 
county fairs. But railroad development 
was not retarded by misapplication for 
sport purposes, as is so with the air- 
plane. There were no railroad races 
and the movies had not arrived. The 
speaker recalled the Fifteenth Street 
car line in Denver, some twenty-five 
years ago, when passengers refused to 
pay their fare until they reached their 
destination, because that event was so 
uncertain. The electric street car also 
was not hindered in its development by 
misapplication. The automobile, on the 
other hand, was adapted to sport pur- 
poses and its progress was held back 
thereby. The airplane’s development 
is suffering from the same cause. 

Field for Insurance. 

Answering a_ self-made question: 
“Why should aircraft insurance be 
written by casualty companies?” Mr. 
Cowles said: 

“Here we encounter an entirely dif- 
ferent line of reasoning. We all know 
that in spite of all delays and _ hin- 
drances there are a large number of air- 
craft in operation in various parts of 
the country. A very large portion of 
these machines is owned by the govern- 
ment and operated either by the army 
or navy, or in the mail service. These 
operations obviously do not come with- 
in the field of insurance. After all, 
however, there are some left. There 
are such things in use as private and 
commercial aircraft. Their use in many 
instances involves the employment of 
pilots and others who in the course of 
their duties as employees are required 
to fly. The compensation laws in most 
of our states require insurance or se- 
curity for the compensation obligation. 
If the owners of aircraft in civil life 
have employees, the law in a great 
many instances at least requires them 
to obtain insurance. There are many 
reasons for claiming that insurance 
companies professing to write the com- 
pensation lines would fail in their duty 
if they did not devise means for pro- 
viding insurance in that line which the 
law requires. Therefore, perhaps the 
first reason why aircraft insurance has 
been undertaken is that it is the duty 
of insurance companies to provide it, 
or devise means through which it: can 
be secured. These considerations ap- 


Shipping Board 
Refuses Bonds 


WILL PREPARE ITS OWN FORM 





Companies Divided in Opinion as to 
Whether They Shall Write at 
$4 a Thousand 





As soon as some of the surety com- 
panies had furnished bonds to oper- 
ators of vessels for the Shipping Board, 
as described in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, things began to hap- 
pen in Washington which upset the 
business. These bonds, if placed upon 
all the 225 operators, would amount to 
something like $90,000,000 and the pre- 
miums would total $360,000. 

When the Shipping Board received 
the first of the bonds, it notified the 
sureties that there was a_ misunder- 
standing as to the form. This, it was 
thought by the surety companies, had 
been fully agreed upon. The Shipping 
Board did not like the fidelity-public 
official form on which the bonds had been 
written and said that it would prepare 
its own bond, which it is understood, 
will be on the contract form. Then the 
companies began cancelling what busi- 
ness they had written, so that the oper- 
ators who thought they had bonds, 
really have none yet. 


Meetings Held. 


Following this misunderstanding two 
meetings of surety men were held, one 
in New York and one in Baltimore. 
Those at the Baltimore meeting stood 
firmly against writing such a bond as 
the Shipping Board is said to be pre- 
paring, for $4 a thousand, the rate at 
which the few bonds placed had been 
written. (The original rate made by 


the Towner Bureau was $10.) 
Meanwhile, the American Surety, 
New York, which had written four 


bonds, declared that it is satisfied with 
the business it had placed and that it 
would write whatever form the Ship- 
ping Board might prescribe, at $4 a 
thousand. It therefore is not seeking 
to cancel its business, which is of high 
class. 


After the New York meeting the 
Towner Bureau issued a supplementary 
bulletin announcing that the rate would 
stand at $4. At the Baltimore meeting 
some of the companies said they would 
not write these bonds for any operator 
unless he has an invested capital of 
$200,000 and that on a bond of $250,000 
they would retain only a fifth, reinsur- 
ing the rest. 








ply to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance only, but a company undertaking 
this line would naturally conclude that 
there should go with it such other lines 
within its corporate powers, as would 
servce to increase premium receipts and 
to an extent improve distribution in a 
limited field.” 





sion paid. 


General Building 














esidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 





PHILADELPHIA 





Maritime Workers 
Compensation Rights 


LINDLEY D. CLARK’S OPINION 








Uncertainty of Extraterritorial Fea- 
tures of State Laws and 
Commissions 





Addressing the Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards & Commissions, 
Lindley D. Clark, legal expert in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, took up the 
subject of maritime workers and acci- 
dent relief. He took the position that 
the situation with regard to the mari- 
time worker is not yet clarified, and il- 
lustrates the undesirability of the in- 
definite, alternate rights agitated by a 
certain group of interstate employes. 
It is a matter over which Congress has 
full authority to act and the desirability 
of such action is indicated by the un- 
certainty as to extra-territorial powers 
of state laws and commissions, and the 
importance of enacting a uniform stan- 
dard for employees whose occupation, 
in so far as it is actually that of trans- 
portation, may lead to frequent and 
considerable changes of jurisdictional 
rights. While the case is so pressing 
from one point of view as from that of 
the interstate employee, since there is 
at least an opportunity, if understood, 
to secure the benefit of the state laws; 
it does seem to be a proper field for ac- 
tion on the part of those interested and 
informed on the subject to close up, if 
possible, the circle of compensation 
measures, and secure the final extinc- 
tion of the ancient systems which grew 
up at a time when the social sense and 
appreciation of the rights of the worker 
were less developed than we _ believe 
them to be today. Mr. Clark said in fur- 
ther explanation of his subject: 

Judicial Code Amended. 

“The question of the maritime em- 
ploye is, from the point of view of 
numbers, of less importance than that 
of the interstate employe.  Further- 
more, the great body of maritime 
workers reside in states which have 
compensation laws, and_ since the 
amendment to the Judicial Code, in Oc- 
tober, 1918, maritime workers are se- 
cured the right of making claims under 
the compensation laws of the state in 
which the injury occurs. This privi- 
lege is believed to be optional and to 
exist in conjunction with the right to 
proceed in admiralty as before the 
enactment of the amending statute. 
The situation therefore corresponds 
closely to that which would result from 
the adoption of propositions consid- 
ered with regard to interstate employ- 
ees, i. e., that the richt to proceed un- 
der compensation should be an alter- 
native one at the option of the claim- 
ant. A defect of course ,is that the 
proceedings in admiralty do not in 
many cases give adequate relief, so 
that the failure to elect is quite as inade- 
quate as that provided by the common 
law. 

“Though the amendment of October, 
1918, was intended to give to the work- 
ers free choice in regard to their mode 
of procedure, it would appear that in 


New York at least the facts are not 
fully understood, since for the first three 
months of 1917, when the practice of 
awarding compensation had been in ex- 
istence for a considerable period, 432 
maritime cases were before the Indus- 
trial Commission, while for the first 
three months of 1918, after the payment 
of awards had ceased for some months, 
in consequence of the decision in the 
Jensen case, and the workers had been 
impressed with the idea that the State 
Commission had exceeded its powers 
in granting them,~but 266 maritime 
cases were before the Commission, 
though the amending act of October 
6, 1917 had become immediately effective. 
It would appear, therefore, that the an- 
nouncement of the adverse decision of 
May 21 had been much more effectively 
circulated than the account of the per- 
missive legislation of October 6. 


But little has come to hand to indi- 
cate the judicial construction of the 
amended code permitting this alter- 
native choice. A decision was rendered 
March 6, 1919, by Judge Hand of the 
Federal Bench in New York, who held 
that a libel in admiralty was not the 
proper mode of procedure for the re- 
covery of damages for an injury to a 
maritime worker. It was his opinion 
that the amendment to the Judicial 
Code had the effect of incorporating 
into it existing or future compensation 
legislation so that where a state had a 
compensation law, as has New York, 
which purports to abolish all other 
liabilities in favor of the remedy pro- 
vided by compensation, this provision 
took effect in view of the enabling and 
permissive provision of the amendment 
of the amended Federal Judicial Code. 
No other right of action remains than 
that provided by the state law, the re- 
straint effected by the Supreme Court 
decision in the Jensen case having been 
removed by the act of Congress. 

“Appeal has been taken to the higher 
courts as to the validity of this con- 
struction and it certainly was not the 
intention of those who drafted the 
amendment that it should receive this 
exclusive application. The New York 
Industrial Commission has proceeded 
tentatively on the assumption that there 
is a real option intended to be secured 
by the amended statute and that the 
injured man is entitled to choice, con- 
templating, moreover, that this choice 
shall be his own and a real one. Thus, 
where the claim agent or other repre- 
sentative of the employer or insurance 
carrier has moved for an adjustment 
under admiralty, the Commission, will 
assume that the claimant is not pre- 
vented from submitting a claim for 
compensation if he so desires, even 
though he has accepted relief under an- 
other agreement. In accordance with 
this idea a claimant submitting a signed 
agreement and release was advised to 
accept the consideration named therein 
but also to submit a claim, and if found 
to be entitled to additional benefits, an 
award would be made and taken to the 
courts if necessary fora final determ- 
ination.” 





WILL OPEN BRANCH 


The Southern Surety has opened a 
branch office in Philadelphia. The 
Southern has operated there through a 
general agency. 








The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 3, 1919 
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Losses paid to June 3, 191 
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Representing Great Eastern 


Charles Tredick & Co., Philadelphia, 
will represent the Great Eastern Casualty 


as general agents in Philadelphia and 
southern New Jersey. 
oe 
Active In Labor Circles 
Frank Feeney, of Philadelphia, who 


is now supervising referee for the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau, is a promi- 
nent labor leader and national president 
of the Elevator Constructors’ Interna- 
tional Union. 
. * 
Owner’s Liability Shown 
Some stone trimming fell off the front 
of a business building in Rochester and 
struck a group of small boys. Now a 
Supreme Court jury has assessed the 
owners of the building $7,500 damages 
because one of the small boys was killed. 
The verdict is in favor of the boy’s 
mother. A second suit is pending for in- 
juries to the dead boy’s brother, who was 
standing with him. 
* * 
Trying to Fix Responsibility 
A plate glass underwriter was specu- 
lating on what chance he has of fixing 
negligence upon an automobile owner 
whose machine flipped a stone off the 
pavement, striking a store window and 
breaking it. He was turning over in his 
mind the possibility of establishing the 
fact that the driver was. negligent in 
not avoiding the stone and preventing 
the damage. It was suggested that more 
likely negligence could be established 
by proving that the machine was being 
driven at a rate far in excess of that 
prescribed by law; otherwise, it would 
have been impossible to throw the stone 
the distance necessary to reach the 
glass. It would be interesting to estab- 
lish by experiment the driving speed 
necessary to divert at a sharp angle 
the stones that are so often the cause 
of glass breakages. Many of them are 
thrown out from under the tires at al- 
most right angles. Experiment would 
doubtless establish how much the force 
of the stone is owing to the weight of 
ihe car or truck and how much is ow- 
ing to speed. The process is ona of 
pinching and sudden escape of the stone 
from beneath the tire. 
e* ¢ 
Valuing Liquor Difficult 
A casualty company official has ex- 
pressed himself as follows regarding li- 
quor thefts and claims under theft poli- 








cies: “Of course, a general household 
policy still covers liquor. Whereas, for- 
merly we never had a claim concerning 
the theft of liquor, since prohibition was 
inaugurated we have had quite a number 
of such cases. In these liquor cases it 
must be remembered that a moral hazard 
is also involved. We must be satisfied 
that the liquor was stolen and not con- 
sumed at a “party” or by the butler or 
other employes in the household of a man 
who makes a claim for compensation. 
Another question has arisen in these 
cases which has caused some confusion 
and that is the value of the liquor al- 
leged to have been stolen. Recently there 
was a case where a man claimed $125 for 
ten bottles of whisky stolen from his 
home. That's a pretty high figure, $12.50 
a quart. Good rye whisky was obtainable 
last June at $3 a quart. 
x ok * 


Meeting Dates Arranged 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference has decided that meetings 
of the national interim committee be 
called on the Wednesday preceding the 
last Thursday of each month, every third 
meeting to be held in Hartford in the 
evening; the other meetings to be held 
during the day in New York. 





NEW JE DOCTORS 
AROUSED. 
The Hudson County (New Jersey) 


Medical Society has taken up the fight 
against compulsory health insurance. Dr. 
John us A. O'Reilly, of srooklyn, ad- 
dressed the Society on “The Menace of 
Compulsory Health Insurance.” Kings 
County, where Dr. O’Reilly practices, 
now has 4,000 physicians, pharmacists and 
dentists organized in an educational cam- 
paign to explain to the public the pro- 
visions of the proposed law and how it 
would work. The Professional Guild of 
Kings County is opposing the measure. 


LIQUOR CLAIMS HEAVY. 

Some of the burglary writing compan- 
ies are having considerable trouble with 
losses on liquors stored in private dwel- 
lings. One claim department has a $6,000 
loss reported on a $1,000 policy and a 
$1,500 loss on another $1,000 policy. One 
company man is to make a trip West and 
South to try to clear up a number of such 
claims. There appears to be considerable 
doubt in the minds of some burglary in- 
surance men as to whether such losses are 
covered in the ordinary policy on house- 
hold effects. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of Cal. 
Assets over Eighteen Million Dollars 


WHE MOOR /\GENCY 
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Metropolitan District, 
New Jersey 


ONE OF THE LEADERS IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Leslie W. Winslow, Vice-Pres. 
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Bond Written For 
Russian Government 


COVERS MUNITIONS CONTRACT 


Full Collateral Deposited Reducing 
Premium By Half; Three Com- 
panies Participate in Business 


100,000,000 cartridges 
Russia has resulted in another big 
The contract is 
between an American manufacturer and 
the attache, acting 
for and in behalf of the gov- 
ernment.” 

This bond is for $810,000 and is on 
the refunding form covering the ad- 
vance payment on the munitions. An 
unusual feature of the transaction is 
the deposit of full collateral upon the 
execution of the bond. This is not cus- 
tomary on a bond of this size and for 
a company worth as much as the one 
in volved in this contract. By making 
this deposit the premium is cut from 
approximately $8,000 to about $4,000. 

This is only the beginning of this 
particular transaction, as it is proposed 
to increase the number of cartridges to 
be supplied from 100,000,000 to 400,000,- 
000. The United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, Aetna Casualty & Surety and 
the Maryland Casualty are on the bond. 


Furnishing of 
for 
bond being written. 
“Russian financial 
Russian 





DANCE TO BE REPEATED. 


The fire department of the Aetna, at 
100 William street, held an enjoyable in- 
formal dinner and dance in its assembly 
room. It was: so successful that the af- 
fair will be repeated next year. Miss 
Hall and Miss Matthias engineered the 
refreshment features. Manager Harvey 
Patterson made an address in which he 
recalled the time when he and Barney 
O’Neill went it alone in the department 
and how he lost Barney to the water dam- 
age department. 





WILL NAME CANDIDATES. 

The Surety Association has appointed 
the following nominating committee to 
report at the annual meeting: William 
M. Tomlins, Jacoh J. Dorn, Thomas J. 
Grahame, James G. Madigan, Frank R. 
Woodbury. 


AS SEEN BY AGENTS 

An up-state insurance man says that it 
is evident the casualty company officials 
do not realize the seriousness of the mu- 
tual competitive situation, since no doubt 
the very large increase in volume of 
business coming into the companies of- 
fices is taken as a whole and not with re- 
gard to the loss of business in any other 
locality or of any one class. Statements 
received from such cities as Buffalo, Sy- 
racuse and Rochester show that the mu- 
tuals are writing from 50 to 70 per cent. 
of the compensation business based on 





either premiums or employees and the au- 
tomobile business naturally follows. 


Casualty Company 
For New Orleans 


HARTWIG MOSS AGENCY PLAN 





New Amsterdam Casualty Will Estab- 
lish Branch Office if Southern 
Business Not Re-Insured 


W. Irving Moss will head the Union 
Indemnity Company being organized in 
New Orleans. The Hartwig Moss Insur- 
ance Agency, Ltd., is behind the project. 
That agency has been representing the 
New Amsterdam Casualty as_ general 
agent and has built up a casualty and 
surety business of $850,000 a year in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi and Tennessee. The new company 
will begin business January 1 with a paid 
capital and surplus of $500,000 each. The 
Hartwig Moss Insurance Agency began 
business in 1871 and is writing about $2,- 
000,000 premiums annually, in all lines. 

New Amsterdam Plans. 

President J. Arthur Nelson, of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty has sent his agents 
in the five states named the following no- 
tice relative to the Hartwig Moss pro- 
ject: 

“We have just been advised by the 
Hartwig Moss Insurance Agency of the 
formation of the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, and understand they are offering 
you the agency of the Union Indemnity. 

“The New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany has served you well and no company 
has a better reputation for faithfulness 
to the cause of its agents. We have mer- 
ited that reputation and will continue to 
so conduct our business as to deserve it. 

“To avoid any fight for business, and 
in order to protect your interests as well 
as ours, we have offered to reinsure 
all unexpired risks with the Union In- 
demnity Company if satisfactory terms 
are agreed upon. 

“If we do not reach satisfactory terms 
for reinsurance, we will establish at New 
Orleans a_ well-equipped branch _ office 
prepared to take care of all the needs of 
your business, and you can look forward 
to its receiving all the attention you 
would have it given. 

“If there is no reinsurance, we shall 
be glad to have you continue to represent 
the New Amsterdam, reporting your bus- 
iness to our branch office in New Or- 
leans.” 

It is the intention that the new com- 
pany shall be organized without any pre- 
motion expense. The shares will be sold 
at $20 a share, par $10, and the following 
lines will be written in the states named 
above: Accident and health, automobile, 
workmen’s compensation, liability, bur- 
glary, plate glass and fidelity and surety 
bonds. 


PHYSICIANS IN BUNCHES. 
There are said to be 550 physicians 
and dentists in the Marshall Field & 
Co. annex building, Chicago. Good 

place to sell some of the liability lines. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








F. V. Burrows, of the 


Seeing the Massachusetts Bonding & 


Thing Insurance, is a strong ad- 

Through vocate of realizing the 
most possible out of 

claims. He states his position in this 


manner: 

I believe that it is a good plan for the 
agent to ask every policyholder to notify 
him promptly in case of disability and 
then at the first opportunity the agent 
should call on the insured. Every claim- 
ant raises a terrible roar about the “red 
tape” in connection with the filling out of 
proof forms and there is no reason why 
the agent cannot help him complete these 
forms and even take them to the phy- 
sician if necessary. Some doctors have a 
habit of letting these proofs lie uncom- 
pleted for day atter day and that, of 
course, causes needless delay. Further- 
more, it has been my experience that no 
matter how carefully the policy may have 
been explained at the time it was deliv- 
ered the average policyholder remembers 
only a few of its provisions. 

It is well, therefore, when a _ claim 
arises to refresh the man’s memory a lit- 
tle. If the policy does not provide in- 
demnity for the first week tell him so. 
If he has rheumatism and the Company’s 
liability in such a case is limited or if he 
is entitled to only one-half indemnity for 
non-confining sickness see that he under- 
stands it so. And by all means have him 
understand that he must have regular 
medical attention. Many agents make the 
mistake of leaving the explanations until 
after the claim is paid, but if a man is 
sure, right from the start, that he has a 
certain amount coming to him, he is 
bound to be satisfied. I have seen many 
a claimant “tickled to death” over a check 
for a seemingly trivial amount simply 
because he was told at the beginning of 
his disability what he might expect. It’s 
a mistake to neglect a claimant simply be- 
cause you feel that he can’t be satisfied. 
Most folks are reasonable when properly 
appealed to. 

Eliminate delay by seeing that proof 
forms are promptly forwarded to the 
claim department and by delivering 
checks as soon as they are received. Take 
a personal interest in the claimant’s re- 
covery and do this without creating the 
impression that you are spying on him, 
for you’re not. It is human nature to 
desire friendly sympathy and when such 
sympathy comes from unexpected sources 
it is doubly welcome. Even a silent boost- 
er is far more helpful than a_ loud- 
mouthed knocker and if we can make a 
booster by simply giving a claimant the 
service that is his due, it is time well 
spent. 

Make a booster out of every claimant. 
The apps are bound to follow. 

: = 


After attending the an- 
Relationship nual convention of the Gen- 
One to eral Accident, Frederick 
Another’ Richardson, United States 
General Manager of the 

Company, made this observation: 

“The impression I carried away from 
the convention was that our agents had 
more to teach us than we to teach them. 
Their closer relation to the public and a 
more real sense of public needs must ne- 
cessarily result in a keen appreciation 
of the problems of production. We had 
very little time for the discussion of these 
questions, but enough was said to indi- 
cate that we can help one another ma- 
terially in working out original and effec- 
tive methods. My own view is that the 
future of the business will lie with prac- 
tical and well-informed insurance men 
who are capable of handling insurance 
in a constructive way. A close study is 
necessary of all the factors in consider- 
ing any individual risk, and it is, there- 
fore, becoming more and more essential 
for agents to analyze these features in 
order to bear intelligently all of the vari- 
Ous parts of our organization upon the 


single object. The day is past when the 
only equipment required by an agent 
was a manual. If he is unable to dissect 
the elements which are represenrew vy 
the rate, he is scarcely qualified to give 
that service required by the modern in- 
surer, and is certainly not able to take 
care of anything else but routine busi- 
ness. In these days more than ever, 
knowledge develops power. Therefore, I 
hope our agents will equip themselves to 
give the kind of constructive ‘service 
that is being increasingly demanded by 
those who have insurance to place. This 
is the way to success, and if we follow it, 
I am sure that long before another twen- 
ty years are over, we will have exceeded 
our highest anticipations.” 
* * * 


Following the inspection 

Examination of a boiler explosion at 

of Water Newmarket, Canada, A. 

Advised E. Adkins, chief inspec- 

tor of the Boiler Inspec- 

tion and Insurance Company of Canada, 
made this recommendation: 

“IT would advise all steam users who 
draw their boiler water from artesian 
wells, to have a sample of the water an- 
alyzed at once, to make sure whether it 
contains anything in its composition that 
would have a tendency to cause deterior- 
ation of boilers by embrittlement of the 
plate.” This explosion appears to have 
been caused by action of chemical con- 
stituents in the fluid drawn from arte- 
sian wells, the use of which resulted in 
caustic embrittlement. 

* * * 

The Continental Casualty, 

Cultivating Chicago, offers the sugges- 
Residence tion than in pushing the sale 
Business of residence theft insurance 
the only way to secure maxi- 

mum results is to apply the practice of 
intensive cultivation of territory. Agents 
should be eternally on the hunt for new 
business, but at the same time should not 
overlook the importance of cultivating 
the business already written, that is, peo- 
ple already carrying theft insurance in 
this or other companies. Even in normal 
times very few people carrying theft in- 
surance carry enough of it, and in the 
face of living conditions today it is safe 
to say that the number of underinsured 
risks is very materially increased. Values 
have increased to such an extent that the 
estimated purchasing power of a dollar 
today as compared with pre-war times is 
conservatively placed at fifty cents. On 
that basis a policy that formerly provided 
adequate protection now provides only 
half the same protection. : 


INTEREST TAKEN IN SAFETY 





Show Just Closed in Syracuse Com- 
plete in Many Details of Acci- 
dent Prevention Work 





Practical safety work was demon- 
strated at the annual Industrial Safety 
Congress of the State Industrial Com- 
mission, held in conjunction with the 
Safety Congress in Syracuse, where a 
miniature factory was in_ operation. 
Three types of electric safety switches 
so designed that the power is off when 
the door of the box enclasing tha 
switch is open demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of eliminating accidents due 
to electrical shock. 

Reports show that many of the ac- 
cidents for which compensation is 
awarded have been caused by slipping 
on wet or smooth surfaces. “Antislip” 
surface materials and safety treads 
were shown at Syracuse. 

Goggles which will protect the eyes 
in dangerous trades and yet may we 
subjected to severe blows from flying 
material without being shattered and 
thus blinding the wearer will be a fea- 
ture of the Show as well as fireproof 
blocks to be used in construction of 


W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Manager 


Georgia Casualty Company 


E. P. AMERINE, Sec’y 





“DIXIE AUTO POLICY ” 








The Last Word In Motor Insurance 








Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars | 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 
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Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 


‘The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
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RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 














HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
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General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





1869 New England 


Estabiisned 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 














20 Nassau Street 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE  coverAce 


20% Reduction of Conference Rates : 
Commission 17/,%—Prompt Settlement of Claims 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10% additional reduction on Liability and Property Damage 
rates on commercial trucks driven by owner exclusively. 


No direct business written. 


BROKERS AND AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Telephone John 5880 


New York 





stairway and elevator enclosures and 
chutes. 

Rules soon to be adopted by the In- 
dustrial Commission will require safe 
methods and materials to be used in 
hoisting or lowering building material 
and at the show were seen approved 
wire ropes and safety slings. The In- 
dustrial Code requires that before an 
elevator is started the hatchway doors 
be closed and locked. At the show 
were several devices designed to noldé 
the car motionless while the hatchway 
door is open. 

“Gas masks” adapted to industrial 
needs in dangerous trades were shown 
in several designs, also machinery 
guards in actual operation and a full 
line of safety cans to handle gasoline. 
Full equipment for auxiliary fire de- 
partments in industrial plants as well 
as fire fighting appliances of all sorts 
were on exhibition. A novel faucet by 
which hot water is instantaneously pro- 
duced by electricity interested many. 


CHANGING LIABILITY POLI- 
CIES. 


Several casualty companies are making 
changes in their liability policy forms 
with the view to clarify the contract as 
it relates to the statutory provisions re- 
garding bankruptcy. 
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INSURANCE MEN AND WOMEN 
THE | 
TUMBLE-IN 
Restaurant 


Jazz Music, 12-2.30 P. M. Dancing, 6-58.30 P. M. 


80 NASSAU STREET 9-11 DUTCH STREET 


NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE 2278 JOHN 








RESERVE YOUR TABLES FOR THE 
New Year’s Eve Celebration 
Singing = Music 


Dancing = 


Souvenirs and Noise Makers of All Kinds | 
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